
Of Stress And Studies 



Resentment Of Colleges’ Inflexibility 



The student feels the pressures for performance build 
up long before he enters college. Even during high school, 
anxieties over whether he will win admission to the “col- 
lege of his choice are commonplace. Then, once ad- 
mitted, students find themselves pressed more and more 
for early declarations of a major, and theincreased stan- 
dards for undergraduates mean increased applications for 
admission and increased competitiveness after admission. 

Such a state of affairs, the report states, imposes 
“barriers to the formation of intimate, easy, and pro 
found relationships with other students.' Time for friend 
ship is restricted by vigorous study demands, every’ stu- 
dent is viewed as rival for a place of the “normal 
distribution curve," and the growing in both size and 
confusion of the institutions themselves add more 
momentum to the problem. 

The student arrives at his chosen school, is oriented, 
taught, graded, counseled — by numerous people— num- 
bered, classified . . . and so it goes as every college stu- 
dent realizes. No one bas time to help with the indi- 
vidual development of a particular student. Thus, weget 
the picture of the student marching in protest with an 



IBM card taped to his forehead and a placard across his 
chest labeled “Do Not Bend, Staple, or Fold.” 

The report acknowledges that professors and admin- 
istrators also find these conditions distressful. But, it 
states, colleges and universities are educational institu- 
tions and as such owe a “peculiar obligation to the 
young people who enroll in them." 

If the student revolts and demonstrations, then, are 
symptoms of a general uneasiness on the nation s college 
campuses, what is the nature of the difficulties to w hich 
these protests are a response? 

This was the concern of the conference. 

Some of the remarks made by students were: 

“We don't want to have our hands held or our head 
patted. We want a really good education. 

“Everyone in the universities thinks too much about 
structures. They’re important, but the new focus must be 
primarily on making the structures compatible with 
poople, and the people more generous to each other in 
the structure.” 

“I w'ant to tap my school’s resources, pick the brains 
of my profs, and make sure I don’t come out the same 

Continued On Page 3 



i nr i ex i oi i try , a iacK or opportunity to exercise responsi- 
bility for themselves, and irrelevance are the major sources 
of stress for today’s able college student, not sex, drugs, 
or even Vietnam or the bomb. 

This was just one of the conclusions reached in a re- 
port on the National Conference on Student Stress held 
last November, sponsored by the United States National 
Student Association under grants from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health and the Danforth Foundation. The 
report, just recently released, was prepared by Dr. Edward 
Joseph Shoben Jr., director of the Center for Study and 
Training in Higher Education at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The conference was attended by representatives from 
33 colleges and universities — usually two students and 
one faculty member from each institution. With them were 
about 35 consultants, observers, and specialists in the 
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Ginger Fails To Answer 
Questions On Resignation 



the college was not providing 
the type of help they needed. 

After several meetings with 
Dean Ginger, Dr. Oswald asked 
him to step down. 

“I plan to remain with the 
University, “Dean Ginger said 
Wednesday. 

Accompanying his resigna- 
tion was a report he would re- 
main in the College of Education 
as coordinator of undergraduate 
teaching programs. 

Almost simultaneously with 
his resignation announcement 
was another report that he may 
enter politics. Former Gov. A. B. 
“Happy" Chandler called him 
a prime prospect for the lieuten- 
ant governorship. 

However, Dean Ginger said 
he had not talked with Mr. 
Chandler about the approaching 
race. 

“All I know is what I’ve 
read," he said. “Mr. Chandler 
hasn’t talked with me about 



lege of Engineering, along wi»n 
Dean Ginger, have announced 
they will relinquish their posts. 

However, Dean Kirwan re- 
signed his graduate school post 
against the wishes of Dr. Oswald, 
according to sources close to the 
president. It is reported Dean 
Kirwan had tried to resign on 
four other occasions but was 
dissuaded. 

Dean Shaver resigned after 
being told the College of Engi- 
neering w as in line for a faculty 
review. Reportedly, his action 
w as voluntary. 

Dean Kirwan’s resignation 
was announced last Friday and 
Dean Ginger’s and Dean Shaver’s 
became known on Tuesday. The 
initial announcement did not cre- 
ate the impact as the final two 
did on the same day. 

According to the Courier- 
Journal article, the faculty evalu- 
ation was not the only factor 
prompting the request for Dean 
Ginger’s resignation. 

UK also had complaints from The step down by the three 
school systems in the state that UK deans is pa rt of a rotation 

system which was started in 
1964, one year after Dr. Oswald 
assumed the UK presidency. 

However a policy regarding 
deans has been in effect since 
Dec. 1, 1963. It says in part: 
“As early as the beginning 
of a dean’s fifth year of service 
and not later than the beginning 
Former Gov. Bert Combs said Wednesday night Kentucky ’s of his seventh year, the president 

present constitution places far too many restrictions on govern- shall request from an ad\ isory 

mental operations. .... . . . r , committee of the faculty a review 

Voters should consider the jernWy the group wh.ch frametl of the accomp i ishnrllts ()t „ K . 

present constitution before mak- *»»*• s . T 1 *”"? "T CO, “f“ dean." 

intt a indument on the proposed to lo,l > w [ K ' w 1 , K m Announcement ot replace- 

new one. Combs said '“'I’* '» Nov *’ mb *'' *«“«»' ments of the three deans is cx- 

Speaking at the third Je?;se e eition. pected befoie the tall semester 

Stuart seminar at the University, Continued On Page 10 begins. 

Combs said few people know 
as much about the present con- 
stitution as they should. 

He said Kentucky’s present 
charter, adopted in 1S91, is writ- 
ten with too much detail. It is 
seven times as long as the United 
States Constitution, he added. 

Combs served as a member 
of the Constitution Revision As- 



By GENE CLABES 

Dr. Lyman Ginger, dean of 
the College of Education would 
not comment Wednesday on re- 
ports stating he was asked to 
relinquish his position after an 
unfavorable progress report was 
submitted concerning the college. 

Asked about events leading 
up to his resignation after 10 
years as dean of the college. 
Dean Ginger said, “No com- 
ment.’’ 

According to a Louisville 
Courier-Journal article Tuesday, 
Dean Ginger was asked to re- 
linquish his College of Education 
post after an unfavorable prog- 
ress report was presented to UK 
President John Osw aid by a fac- 
ulty review committee. He later 
said he did so involuntarily. 

Dean Ginger’s is one of three 
deans to resign in the last three 
weeks, causing an aura of con- 
fusion at UK and around the 
state as to what is happening. 

Dr. A. D. Kirwan, dean of 
UK's Graduate School and Dr. 
Robert Shaver, dean of the Col- 



% Combs Speaks Out 
* AboutConstitution 



Kernel Publishes Freshmen Issue 

This special 32-page edition of the kernel is being mailed to 
all students who will be entering the University lor the first time 
this fall. 

About 4,000 kernels will be sent to incoming freshmen and 
transfer students. The purpose of the special edition is to promote 
the kernel and help new students become familiar with certain 
aspects of the campus. 



II hut Next? 

Now, this is the way it goes and goes and goes, a couple of some- 
what frustrated-looking freshmen are probably being told. But 
somehow those fool-proof directions for the simple business ot 
getting classes signed up aren’t quite what they might be. “First 
conies Station A, then Station B, or is G. No maybe it’s D. Oh, 
well, like they say about final exams, it's all a big game. 
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College Probable 
For Poor Children 
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Children front poor families 
may no to college, thanks to a 
program sponsored by the state 
Department of Economic Secu- 
rity. 

The project has already pro- 
vided enrollment of approximate- 
ly 300 children in Kentucky col- 
leges this fall, according to C. 
Leslie Dawson, Economic secu- 
rity commissioner. 

The state received a $110,000 
grant from the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to provide counseling for 
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the students, once they get to 
college. 

A survey, conducted by social 
workers and teachers, showed 
there were 1,207 throughout Ken- 
tucky who were college potential. 

Of these, 600 high school 
seniors were asked which 
Kentucky college they would like 
to attend and were given in- 
formation about that college, ac- 
cording to Miss Elizabeth Hall, 
director of the department’s 
higher education program. 

Of these 600 students, 300 
have been admitted to college 
and have secured financial aid 
to meet educational expenses, 
she said. 

The children are members of 
families receiving aid for depen- 
dent children, or food stamps, 
or having a lather in the work- 
experience program. 

About 600 high school juniors 
will receive similar aid from the 
department next fall. 

The federal grant was used 
to hire six counselors and a proj- 
ect supervisor. Miss Hall said. 
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Student’s Goal: 

’ U sable Knowledge’ 



Continued From Page 1 

tiling I was as a freshman. But I 
want to do the changing, not be 
molded by the establishment. I 
jiist want to be sure they have 
something for me as I change." 

The crucial issue, the students 
felt, was that of "getting a good 
education. The student ex- 
pressed a profound faith in edu- 
cation as the mainstay of civili- 
zation and an eagerness to find 
values and the devices for 
realizing them that will give the 
modern world a humane aspect. 

Students was "an educational 
experience more relevant to the 
modern world. " 

But this is not all a student 
expects from a university experi- 
ence. The student wants "more 
authentic and personal relation- 
ships between students and 
faculty, and the revision of the 
campus community from that of 
adversary to collaborator.” 

Underlying all these demands 
is a desire for “more responsible 
involvement by students in the 
determination of curricular op- 
portunities and in the manage- 
ment of those institutional affairs 
that color their lives. 

Some of the more specific 
suggestions were: 

1. The graduate schools should 
give more attention to the prepa- 
ration of teachers. Preparatory ex- 
periences should include work in 
seminars and other academic 
fields to offset the narrowness of 
research training. There should 
be supervised teaching by each 
degree candidate, and the student 
should participate in the evalu- 
ation of his teaching. 

2. College officials should pay 
closer attention to effective 



teachers and reward them. Stu- 
dents should be involved in this 
effort, and peer evaluations 
should also be made. 

3. Students themselves should 
play a larger instructional role. 
Upperclassmen could tutor fresh- 
men and sophomores for credit. 
Academic advising could be given 
to graduate students so that fac- 
ulty could spend more time with 
teaching and the graduate stu- 
dent could keep in touch with 
what it means to be a student. 

4. Programs of independent 
study should be increased. But 
the student should have the 
privilege of inventing his own 
course, designing it with pro- 
fessional help, and receiving 
credit for it. Also, a group of 
students should be able todevise 
a course and have it considered 
for inclusion in thecurriculumon 
the same basis as any other new 
course- proposal. 

5. Pass-fail judgments should 
be substituted for grades in the 
freshmen and sophomore years 
in order to encourage them to 
concentrate on learning rather 
than grades. This would also en- 
courage them to take subjects in 
which they know they are weak. 

6. There should be more points 
at which credit-conferring time in 
the classroom is fused with ex- 
perience in the outer world. 
Higher education should provide 
a "guided reflection” about 
society. 

7. Arrangements should be 
made to improve student-faculty 
interaction. Periodic faculty- 
student retreats (about any sub- 
ject) away from campus are help- 
fid as w ell as Saturday discussion 




between faculty and students 
about institutional affairs. 

8. All decision making bodies 
within the university should be 
reviewed to determine if students 
could be members of them. 

Students w ant a greater degree 
of responsibility in directing their 
own education and of capitalizing 
on an institution’s resources fora 



relevant educational experience. 

The report ends: “They are 
not acquiring rapidly enough the 
usable knowledge to get on with 
the job that their faith and eager- 
ness define for them; and that 
central source of their disttess 
must be sharpl) discriminated 
from the sometimes (but not al- 
ways) tasteless, hotheaded, or 



rashl\ immature responses the) 
make to it. 

The student protests. There is 
a general feeling of uneasiness 
and unrest pervading the cam- 
puses, but, according to the re- 
port. the student reall) wants is 
an education that is both rele- 
vant and demanding of their best 
qualities. 




Where The Smart Coed Shops 



majors in campus fashions 



These college coeds will be in our store this summer to 
make suggestions and help you with your back-to-school 
wardrobe. 
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The University 



No one underestimates the Uni- 
versity’s progress in recent years. 
What was once referred to as the 
"Country Club of the South is 
becoming at least regionally recog- 
nized as a leading institution in 
higher education. 

The University first began show- 
ing significant progress in the aca- 
demic world less than a decade 
ago. A new administration and 
increased faculty participation in 
program planning has accelerated 
UK's academic facelifting. 

The Unix ersity has also widened 
its scope to serve the growing de- 
mands of the public. The modern 
university not only concerns itselt 
with teaching, but its activities 
include extensive research and in- 
volvement in public affairs. 

While few deny these obvious 
changes, one thing at UK remains 
the same — the student. It is un- 
fortunate that both major and 
minor changes started here have 
received little support or partici- 
pation from the student body. 

The administration and the 
faculty thus far have attempted 
to raise the cjuality of education 
at UK while the average student 
has appeared as unconcerned as 
ever. The administration and 
faculty can go only so far in im- 
proving UK’s academic program. 
There is a point where active stu- 
dent support is needed before pro- 
grams can be properly imple- 
mented. 

At a time when students across 
the nation are demanding a greater 
voice in administrative policies and 
academic programs, the main con- 
cern of the aveiage UK student 
is his final grade in a course, the 
athletic event or the weekend party. 

Students at Berkeley and else- 
where across the nation have de- 
manded greater freedom and more 
effective government. Students at 
UK remain silent. 

All students, including those 
at UK, resent the multiversity and 
its threatened impersonal treat- 
ment. The difference is that stu- 
dents at other universities are doing 

Letter To The Editor 



something about it. Those at UK 
are not. 

The physical faces of UK stu- 
dents have changed, but their 
activities have remained the same. 
As an example, UK student govern- 
ment still is ineffective and does 
not meet the governing needs of 
the student body. Students still 
elect to Student Congress persons 
of too little concern with the more 
important issues of today s higher 
education. 

The UK student talks about 
things which are going wrong, 
but he does not complain through 
the proper channels. Very few make 
efforts to contact administrators 
and voice their opinions on various 
matters. 

Little use is made of the peti- 
tion. Students two years ago signed 
a petition concerning registration 
procedures. The result w as a much 
improved registration system. More 
petitions should have followed, but 
they did not. 

Few students make known their 
opinions on significant issues 
through the "Letters to the Editor’’ 
column in the Kernel. Those who 
write are the same ones, week 
after week and generally ‘weak 
after weak. " 

The student will be given only 
as much freedom and responsibility 
as he demands. We challenge stu- 
dents entering the University for 
the first time this fall to actively 
participate in UK’s academic face- 
lifting. Students must make their 
opinions known and not let the 
administration forget they still hold 
a vital position within the univer- 
sity. 




More On ‘Journey’ 
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‘This Gentleman Will Hold My Hat And Coat 
If I ’ in— Uh— A way On Business” 

On Stress, Grades 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

It is not a pleasant thing to take 
exception to a drama review which one 
thinks is a sincere effort at an honest 
appraisal, yet 1 find in the Kernel’s 
review of "A Long Day’s Journey into 
Night' an unfortunate example of poor 
taste. 1 do not say this simply because 
1 think the reviewer is too harsh in his 
judgments regarding the merits of the 
play. On the contrary, I think there is 
a lot to be said in favor of the ‘‘no- 
author-is-sacred type criticism in the 
spirit of Yvor Winters. 

The play does, I think, have obvious 
faults — among them a too frequent use 
of a certain literary device and a couple 
of flights of rhetoric that failed. The 
reviewer was correct, 1 think, to point 
these out, although 1 deplored his over- 
weening attitude and his use of such 
phrases as “a vomit of contlictingly 
described symbols.” Unlike the reviewer 
1 found the play as a whole deeply 
moving and somewhat disturbing, despite 
its faults, and could conceive in my own 
mind an organic unity which he did not 
find. 1 thought that a certain scene in 
the final act was masterfully written and 
executed, and thought that this alone 
Would have, made the evening a worth- 
while venture. 



but 1 am not writing this letter simply 
because the reviewer thought the produc- 
tion excellent and the play extremely 
poor, whereas I thought the production 
very good and the play good. My remarks 
are provoked by the fact that — having 
just finished panning the play — the re- 
viewer says that one would be entertained 
better by far at the movie “A big Hand 
for the Little Lady,” which is “a sure 
academy award nominee.” 

Surely this is unforgivably poor. For 
one even to compare such a trifle as this 
silly little movie with a serious theatrical 
production reflects a profound insensi- 
tivity and lends discredit to any artistic 
judgment one might express. As if the 
Academy Awards meant anything! 

No responsible critic would advise his 
readers to prefer Jerome Kern to Men- 
delssohn or Ogden Nash to Wallace 
Stevens, although the former are more 
"entertaining than the latter. The goal 
of a work of art is certainly a higher one 
than entertainment —in the sense in 
which the reviewer uses the word. Ami 
even when a gifted man undertakes a 
serious artistic effort which fails it is 
usually a grand failure, an eloquent at- 
tempt that is itself worthwhile to witness. 

WILLIAM PRIESTLEY 
Instructor, Mathematics Dept. 



We view with interest the 
National Student Association’s 
recently- released report on Stu- 
dents, Stress, and the College Ex- 
perience which deals with the 
results of a conference on causes of 
student stress and the roots of 
student revolt. 

The conference of students, 
teachers, and counselors offered 
several recommendations which 
"could lead more comfortably to 
further, and more creative ideas 
and programs." The conference 
concluded — and we feel rightly so— 
that, in order to be meaningful, 
learning must be "self-propelling 
and develop from the intrinsic con- 
cerns of the learner." 

It is on this premise that we 
base our especial interest on the 
conferences’ suggestion concerning 
grades. The conference recom- 
mended that pass-fail judgments be 
substituted for grades in the "fresh- 
man year or in some significant 
fraction of the total college 
experience. 

The reasoning behind the sug- 
gestion was that (1) students would 
be able to concentrate on learning 
rather than grades and (2) students 
would be encouraged to take work 



in academic fields in which they are 
weak. 

Such a system would seem the 
ideal solution to common com- 
plaints— from educators and stu- 
dents alike — concerning the grading 
system. Students, we feel, would be 
free from the attitude that “I’ll take 
the easy course and get an A, rather 
than the difficult (challenging) one 
and get a C. They would be en- 
couraged to explore fields that 
before "scared them away.” 

On the other hand, a grade 
evaluation would be given when it 
would have the most significance— 
during upperdivision work. Further- 
more, the attitude engendered dur- 
ing the "ungraded" period may 
carry over and effect attitudes to- 
ward upperdivision work. That is, 
even the upperclass student would 
be more concerned with what he 
learns in a classroom situation and 
not concerned only with the grade 
he receives. 

With the inception this fall of 
the Academic Program, providing 
for all freshmen to enter the Univer- 
sity in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, comes the ideal time for such 
a system to be considered. It de- 
serves consideration. 
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Vietnam War Changed Since Oil Bombings 



By FRANK BAILEY 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Since President Johnson 
authorized the bombing of oil 
dumps in North Vietnam’s two 
major cities of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong last week, the war in 
Vietnam has changed consid- 
erably. It is still too soon to 
determine the ramifications of 
this change. 

Ever since the United States 
started its bombing of the North 
in 1961, the President has assid- 
uously avoided raids on these two 
cities. What then were some of 
the considerations entering the 
President’s mind as he made 
this decision? 

First, the administration knew 
that bombing raids on Hanoi and 
Haiphong would probably further 
isolate us from our one "great” 
power ally, Great Britain. Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson has re- 
peatedly stated that his Labor 
Government could not condone 
any bombing of the North’s cap- 
ital and its chief port city. Fol- 
lowing the raids last week, Mr. 
Wilson publicallv* dissociated 
himself from the President’s 
decision. 

Thus, Mr. Johnson, by his 
decision, forced Mr. Wilson to 
withdraw his previously strong 
support for the United States 
policy in Vietnam. This certainly 
placed the British government in 
an embarrassing position and did 
little but isolate this country from 
the one major ally that had 
backed our course of action. 

Secondly, the administration 




had to take into account that the 
bombings could mean deeper in- 
volvement by both Communist 
China and the Soviet Union. 
Since the raids, both Peking and 
Moscow h ave promised increased 
aid to the North. Previously their 
aid has been primarily materiel 
and moral. Neither of the two 
Communist giants has committed 
itself to sending “volunteers’’ as 
the Chinese did in the Korean 
Conflict. (It shoud be noted that 



Communist North Korea did state 
that it w’ould send “volunteers’’ 
to North Vietnam following the 
bombings. Further, it should be 
noted that there are already an 
estimated 40,000 Communist 
Chinese troops in the North 
building bridges and repairing 
the main rail line between China 
and North Vietnam.) 

Because of the Sino-Soviet 
split over basic interpretation of 
Marxist- Leninist doctrine, the 
Soviet Union has previously had 
to ship its supplies to North Viet- 
nam the best way it could re- 
ceiving little help from the 
Chinese. The raids on Hanoi 
and Haiphong, especially if they 
continue, may put a new spirit 
of cooperation into the hearts of 
the two Communist countries. 
Initially, such cooperation may 
only be of a supply nature, but 
could become broader in time. 

President Johnson must have 
felt that these considerations 
were outweighed by the benefits 
derived by bombing these north- 
ern oil dumps. 

One consideration, of course, 
is that oil dumps are significant 
military targets. Over the past few 
months infiltration of both men 
and material from the North into 
South Vietnam has sharply in- 1 
creased. The destruction of oil 
means that it will be much more 
difficult for the North to move 
trucks and trains; and therefore, 
should mean that infiltration 
should become harder and harder 
as the oil supplies run low. 



Secondly, there have been in- 
creasing pressures on the Presi- 
dent from several sources to do 
something decisive in Vietnam. 
Congressional members from the 
Vlr. Johnson's own party, who 
fear losing their House and the 
Senate seats in the November 
elections want the administration 
to bring the conflict into a better 
perspective so that at least it ap- 
pears that an end to United 
States involvement in Vietnam 
is somewhere in sight. 

Since the administration has 
repeatedly stated that it does not 
intend to get out of Vietnam until 
the North ceases its aggression 
there, the Democratic Congress- 
men up for re-election have urged 
the President to take decisive 
action so that such action may be 
used as campaign ammunition. 
The bombings must certainly be 
considered decisive action and 
one of the few roads open to the 
President given his stick-it-out- 
to-the-end policy. 

On the other side of the 
aisle, the so-called Republican 
"hawks’’ have for many months 
been advocating a harder line in 
North Vietnam. They have in- 
creased pressure on the admin- 
istration to bomb military targets 
in both Hanoi and Haiphong and 
to blockade Haiphong, the port 
city, pressures which up to now 
the President has withstood. 

Of course, all of this pressure 
stems indirectly from the Ameri- 
can people, for whose opinions 
the President has much respect 



Slobs Hurt Chances Of Geniuses 



By LOREN HICKERSON 
Iowa Alumni Review 

Back in the late ’30s, there 
was a coterie of students whose 
dress was studiously casual and 
whose hair was rather long. Uni- 
versity Theatre was assumed to be 
their principal campus habitat. 
Rightly or wrongly, the “DAs” 
held the reputation for being the 
social non-conformists at Iowa in 
the years before World W’ar II. 

A current survey probably 
would show that most of those 
onetime student dissidents now 
are staid citizens who follow a 
variety of business and profes- 
sional pursuits, and even that 
some of them are unsuccessful. 

But such a survey would docu- 
ment that certain of those Iowa 
non-conformists of the ’30s now 
are major names on the national 
scene — in many a facet of Ameri- 
can drama and letters, and in 
other fields. In their individual 
lives and works, these few reflect 
the touch of genius. 

The social rebels of today's 
campus community seem a differ- 
ent breed of cat. While some 
academic department may at- 
tract more of them than others, 
they are not " depart merit - 

oriented’ in the earlier sense. 

If there is esprit in their de- 
fiance of convention — in dress, 
hair style, social attitudes and 
behavior — its sentiment seems 
more negative than positive. 

By visible measure, the kind 
of personal freedom they seem 
to espouse is the freedom to be 
slovenly rather than well- 
groomed; to be rejected rather 
than accepted; to be frustrated 
rather than effective as human 
persuaders and new standard- 
bearers; in essence, to be medi- 
ocre rather than outstanding. 

The beatnik of the 30s was a 
prude by the standards of liis 
fraternity in the 60s. Clearly, 
personal freedom has made great 
strides in 30 years, at whatever 
costs to a good many norms of 
human conduct. 

Who is to set standards for 
the truly free and open society? 
Geniuses? Or slobs? 

In this era of social dissidence 



and protest, there must be many 
a budding genius who has let his 
hair grow, or who dresses or 
speaks shabbily in a kind of 
personal declaration of indepen- 
dence from the cults of con- 
formity. 

He would do well to choose 
other than these means to set 
himself apart from the crowd. 
The slobs are hurting his 
chances, and his causes. 

Human individuality is a 
shining goal, not easily achieved 
in a mass culture— particularly ir 
a machined mass culture in which 
a given design of anything needed 
or wanted by man can be dupli- 
cated for a million users — or fifty 
million. 

The creativity of genius, not 
only in the arts but in every facet 
of mass culture, is indispensable 
to the cause of individuality, and 
of a richer freedom for the human 
spirit. 

But in the flat rejection of con- 



formity as a step toward freedom 
of the spirit, there is an implied 
need to raise human standards, 
not to lower them; to increase a 
sense of excellence, not to destroy 
it. 

Amendments to law and 
custom are argued most per- 
suasively, and are achieved most 
surely, through the leadership of 
those who are respected by the 
society whose laws and customs 
they would amend, not through 
badgering by those who wage 
open warfare on prevailing cus- 
tom, and who seem to use the 



ideal of personal freedom as a 
shield for the destruction of stan- 
dards of human conduct. 

To most people, imbedded in 
the “freedom” to use four-letter 
words are the seeds of a society 
attuned to four-letter aspirations. 

Among the rank and file of us 
thoughtless conformists, young 
genius may hear and follow a 
different drummer. Let him seek 
the company and the shared con- 
victions of those who are worthy 
of his own high hopes and aspir- 
ations— by his measure, not 
by theirs. 



Home Economics Teachers 
To Enroll For Institute 



* i 
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Approximately 30 home eco- 
nomics teachers from seven states 
next Tuesday will enroll for a 
five-week University institute 
aimed at developing occupa- 
tional training programs. 

A federal grant of $24,000, 
made available by the Voca- 
tional Act of 1963, will finance 
the institute, according to Dr. 
Anna M. Gorman, UK associate 

professor of vocational educa- 
tion. 

All campus sessions of the 
institute will be held in Dickey 
Hall. The final two weeks will 
be spent in field study, after 
which the participants will re- 
turn to UK for two days of evalu- 
ation sessions. 

Specific occupations to be 
studied are child care, food ser- 
vice and clothing construction. 
Other classes will stress inter- 
view tecluuques, job placement 
and follow-up, and the Social 
Security program. 

In addition to the UK staff. 



TYPEWRITERS 
FOR RENT 

DIXIE CASH REGISTER CO.. 
Inc. 

UNDERWOOD ELECTRIC, IBM, 
MANUALS — ALL MAKES 
124 N. Broedwey Ph 2SS-0I29 



consultants include Dr. Carl 
Cabe, state commissioner of 
labor; Miss Mary Lois William- 
son, director of home economics 
for the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and her assistant. Miss 
Mary Bell Vaughn. 

Dr. Gorman said Mrs. Inez 
Hill will serve as coordinator 
for the* institute. She will be 
assisted by .Mrs. Sarah Henry. 
Both are oh the faculty of the 
College of Education. 

Registration will be at 9 a.m. 
Tuesday at Dickey Hall. 



and takes much cognizance. Re- 
cent polls have indicated Mr. 
Johnson’s popularit) slipping as 
a result of the Vietnam situation. 
Recognizing this, the President 
has felt the need to do something 
in an attempt to cope with the 
situation. 

He has found himself forced 
into a position of yielding to the 
public's desire to have something 
done quickly. In a conflict where 
the ideological bounds are not 
clearly defined as they were ir 
the Second World War and even 
to some extent in the Korean Con- 
flict, the American people want 
some decisive action that will 
bring a conclusion quickly. The 
pressure has steadily increased to 
either get out or win. Since the 
President says that he has no in- 
tention of leaving, then his only 
other alternative was to increase 
the military action and demon- 
strate to the people at home that 
something was being done toend 
the conflict. 

President Johnson recognizes 
this fact of life about the South 
Vietnamese people. Since he has 
supported the Ky government and 
wishes it to remain in power, he 
has felt pressure from within 
South Vietnam to act decisively. 

Then there are those off-again- 
on-again elections in South Viet- 
nam itself. The South’s leader 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky needed 
something dramatic to build 
morale in his politically torn 
country. If Premier Ky has any 
hope of staying in power follow- 
ing the elections in the South, 
he must be a part of something 
that looks like it might bring the 
strife to a speedy end. 

The military establishment 
has been another source of 
pressure on the President. Also 
certain civilian militarists who 
have had the President sear have 
urged a much stronger stand and 
an increased commitment in 
Vietnam. 

Thus, President Johnson must 
have weighed all of these con- 
siderations carefully and con- 
cluded that more benefit was to 
be reaped by the bombing of 
Hanoi and Haiphong than by 
refusing to do so. It can only be 
hoped that the military and 
political gains that may be made 
by the raids outweigh new and 
serious dangers they may evoke. 
It was a dramatic act that may 
have accomplished little either 
militarily or politically, here or 
in South Vietnam. It is too early 
to predict the outcome. But the 
war in Vietnam did change last 
week. 
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THE STUDENT'S FRIEND 




KENTUCKY’ KERNEL. Thursday, |u1y 7, 1966. 

Dear Freshman: 



A Letter From The University Administration 



In behalf of President Oswald, 
the Hoard of Trustees, the stu- 
dents and the faculty, let ine 
extend to you a most cordial 
welcome to the University. 

According to our current esti- 
mates some 4.000 new students 
will be on the Lexington campus 
when classes commence at the 
end of August. Approximately 
2,800 of you will be freshmen 
and 1,200 will he transferring from 
other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

For those of you who are 
coming to the University as fresh- 
men, you will find a marked dif- 
ference from your high school 
experience. Most of you will he 
living away from home for the 
first time, meeting a host of new 
friends and acquaintances, and 
studying and learning in a new 
and exciting environment. 

Undoubtedly your biggest ad- 
justment will be in moving from 
a close interdependent family 
situation to a world of indepen- 
dence and self reliance. Here at 
the University there will he no 
one to see that you get up in the 
morning, to inquire about the 
completion of your studies out- 
side class, or to ask for an ac- 
counting of your free time. 

Attending the University is 
not compulsory; you are coming 
here because you want to, and it 
is up to you to realizeall that you 
aspire to and the University has to 
offer. This does not mean, quite to 
the contrary in fact, that we do 
not care about or are not inter- 
ested in you. 

Actually the University has a 
great many resources, many of 
them specially designed, to assist 
you in your quest of higher edu- 
cation, but it is up to you to seek 
these services when you need 
them. 

Faculty members, academic 
advisors, the Counseling and 
Testing Service, the Office of 
Student Financial Aid, the Deans 
<>f Men and Women, the Univer- 
sity Health Service, the Place- 



ment Service, and the Residence 
Halls staffs are examples of the 
help available to you for academic 
or personal assistance. 

But again, let me stress that 
you must take the initiative, you 
must ask for help. 

All of you, whether beginning 
or transferring, are coining to a 
University in transition. From a 
relatively small land-grant insti- 
tution which has served its state 
proudly and well, the University 
is becoming a larger, more com- 
plex enterprise which is witness- 
ing rapid development of pro- 
fessional and graduate education 
programs and ever-increasing ser- 
vice to the region and the nation. 

Now embarking upon its 
second century, the University 
used last year, its Centennial 
year, as an opportunity to criti- 
cally appraise the past and in- 
telligently plan for the future. 

One of the striking achieve- 
ments of the year— perhaps the 
most important— was the de- 
velopment of the new academic 
plan for undergraduates. 

This program, which will have 
all beginning students enrolling 
in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, is this University’s move 
to assure you of an education 
which will provide you the 
breadth and understanding re- 
quired of a citizen in latter part 
of the twentieth century and at 
the same time allow you to de- 
velop the special competence or 
preparation needed for the 
specific vocation of your choice. 

As you come on to the 
campus, you will be surrounded 
by a University which is also 
changing physically and dramat- 
ically. From the brand new Law, 
Engineering, Business Adminis- 
tration and Economics buildings 
to the emerging 20-story residence 
hall complex and soon to be 
started multi-story office-class- 
room structure, the University 
presents tangible physical evi- 
dence of preparing for the years 
ahead. 
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Outdoor Eating 

Outdoor eating is a real treat -especially in the good old summer 
time. Student Center officials agreed wholeheartedly, so have set 
up a canteen on the patio of the Student Center. 



As students, you will have 
many opportunities to enjoy fully 
the richest tyix* of University 
experience. Music, drama, de- 
bate. athletics, politics, art, 
dancing, self government, a 
daily new spaper, a yearbook, and 
many other extra curricular and 
social activities are yours to enjoy 
through either participation or 
observation. 

Membership in University 
committees, easy and open com- 
munication with the administra- 
tion and faculty, inclusion in 
special planning ’task forces” 
are all available possibilities to 
the student who is willing to 
become “involved.” 

But in the very beginning 
your greatest task will be adjust- 
ing successfully to your new and 
very different life. The completion 
of a University program is no 
problem for the student who 
knows how to study, how' to 
appropriate his time among the 
competing demands, and who 
will seek assistance when he 
needs it. 

The student who does not 



mature, who cannot properly 
handle his new freedom and free 
time, and who will not ask for 
counsel will have a difficult time, 
indeed. 

The academic expectations 
placed upon you will increase 
sharply over what you have 
known before. Your competition 
will be keener and more plenti- 
ful than in the past. 

Thus, your ability to study 
efficiently and effectively be- 
comes of paramount importance. 
More than any other single thing, 

I would encourage you to use your 
remaining time this summer in 
the sharpening of your study skills 
and habits. 

If these last paragraphs sound 
ominous, they certainly are not 
meant to be. Rather, they are 
simply intended to reinforce the 
motivation you originally con- 
veyed in your application for ad- 
mission, the motivation to 
achieve higher education. 

The University is an exciting 
place in every aspect of its being. 
You are entering this University 
at the most propitious moment in 




ROBERT L. JOHNSON 

its history and at the most chal- 
lenging time of your own lives. 

Together w e can accomplish a 
great deal for you, for the Univer- 
sity, and for not only our day and 
time, but for the future. 

We sincerely look forward to 
your arrival late this summer. 
Please make yourself known to 
faculty and staff members. We 
would like to know you W'ell. 

ROBERT JOHNSON 
Vice President of Student Affairs 



RARE BOOK ROOM 

Students Should Visit It More Often 



By HOWARD KERCHEVAL 
Kernel Staff Writer 

One of the rarest things on 
the University campus is u stu- 
dent visitor to the Rare Book 
Room in the Margaret I. King 
Library . Well, that’s not exactly 
true, but it is a fact that many 
more students could use this 
facility. 

If there is no research which 
might involve part of this collec- 
tion, it is still worthwhile just 
to browse. In many ways this 
room exudes a sense of history. 
There are fragments of papyrus. 



a book printed by Benjamin 
Franklin, and even a Spanish 
chant book hand printed on 
velum. 

One section currently on dis- 
play is a delightful collection of 
illustrated fairy tales by Aesop 
and La Fontaine. Some of the 
fairy-tale books arc old and some 
are new. 

Another part of the rare book 
collection currently on display is 
devoted to examples of print and 
books by and about Frederick 
Goudy, the great American 
printer. 



Iowa UniversityToKeep 
Grades Confidential 



Iowa Alumni Review' 

After considerable discussion 
by the Faculty Council and the 
Student Senate, the University 
of Iowa has drafted a policy 
which will keep student grades 
or class rankings confidential un- 
less otherwise requested by stu- 
dents for use by their draft boards 
or future employers. 

In issuing the statement, 
President Bowen noted that such 
academic information is com- 
piled essentially for internal use 
by the University of Iowa and 
that it is "susceptible to mis- 
interpretation when utilized for 
purposes for which it was not 
designed.” 

The policy is a response to 
the recent announcement by the 
Selective Service that class rank 



Art Film Series Offers Variety 

Rv TOM RCiU , . V 



By TOM BEAN 

1 he Art Film series has pro- 
vided a schedule of films for the 
summer which are of high 
historical, technical, and artistic 
merit, both old and contempo- 
rary, and which are not often seen 
on television or in theatres. The 
first two movies shown in the 
series were Sergei Eisenstein’s 
classic Battleship Potemkin 
and the Japanese movie "The 
Bicy cle Thief. 

July 11th the series will show 
the French film "L’Atalante,” di- 
rected by Jean Vigo. "L’Atalante 
deals with a jealous barge captain 
and his restive |>easaiit bride. 



James Agee has called the film 
one of the ten great movie 
poems." Four Charlie Chaplin 
shorts w ill also be shown. 

Orson Wells’ “Citizen Kane” 
will be shown July 18th. This 
biography of a newspaper tycoon 
is Wells first and most famous 
film in which new expressionistic 
film techniques were used to 
develop character and story. 

Kane is one of tire great 
critical successes and landmarks 
of the American cinema. Edwin 
S. Porter s "The Great Train 
Robbery will be shown the 18th, 
also. 

On July 26th, the series will 



end with "Arsenal,” directed by 
Alexander Dovzhenko. The film, 
which is known as one of the 
masterpieces of the silent cinema, 
presents an account of the civil 
war in the Ukraine and gives a 
passionate outcry against all 
wars. 

1 he short "Moonbird ” will 
be shown along with “Arsenal." 

KENTUCKY TYPEWRITER 
SERVICE — Authorized Dealer 
Olivetti Portable Typewriter* 
Sales. Service and Rentals 
Carbons, Ribbons, Office Supplies 
Softs — f W. & L. B. McDaniel 
387 Rose St., Lexington, 252-0207 



as well as performance on the 
Selective Service Qualifying Test 
may be determining factors for 
the question of student defer- 
ments in the future. The Presi- 
dent said faculty members have 
been justifiably concerned about 
the validity of class rankings 
when they are used in a context 
that doesn’t account for aca- 
demic differences among and 
within various fields of study. 
He also observed that entrance 
and retention requirements may 
vary from one field to another 
and from one place to another. 

Bowen added, “Moreover, 
faculty are disturbed over the 
increasing emphasis on grades, 
and the resulting detrimental ef- 
fects on students education 
w hen grades come to be viewed, 
for any reason, as a primary 
educational objective.” 

If and when students submit 
a form requesting that their class 
rank be sent to draft boards, a 
brief statement of interpretation 
of the academic information will 
be sent along with it. 



One of the most striking pieces 
in the collection is a Chinese 
scroll, painted on silk, which 
depicts the marriage between a 
prince and a princess of opposing 
Chinese states. It is over 30 feet 
in length and painted in pains- 
taking detail. 

Other than these collections, 
there is a section on miniature 
books, one on the bindings and 
coverings of books, a permanent 
section on Kentuckiana, includ- 
ing books by Robert Penn Warren 
and Jesse Stuart, ano many 
others. 

1 he Rare Book section is used 
primarily for research by members 
of the faculty and other scholars. 
However, it is not for this group 
alone and the staff would like to 
urge an increase in usage by the 
students. 

If your interest is sufficiently 
aroused, go to the library , get 
in the west elevator and push 
1 k RONT. You II be pleasantly 
surprised. 




NEIL SUUER 

Sulier Insurance Agency 

Establish'd 18 75 

Student Government Insurance Rep- 
resentative. . . . For information on 
student insurance write . . . 

B 1713 NICHOLASVILLE RD. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 



Phone 278-3431 



W j?.y pay more? 

TRY A TANK FULL OF GAS 
FROM FARMERS" 

Regular (94 octane) — 30c 

Ethyl (100 octane) — 32c 

(Unconditionally guaranteed) 

FARMER MOTOR COMPANY 

Eo»t Main at Woodland 
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Serving The University 
of Kentucky for 2 Decades 



MEN’S 

WEAR 



Campus Fashions from h.i.s 
4-pc. Traditional Combo 



YOU GET 

9 Herringbone Jacket 
• 1 pr. Matching Slacks 
9 1 pr. Contrasting Slacks 
9 Reversible Vest 



Complete, Only 



Ideal for all college functions. Fine wool Her- 
ringbone suit with extra contrasting slacks and 
reversible vest. 3-button natural shoulder coat 
with patch pockets and center vent. Popular 
sizes in olive and brown. 



CORDUROY SPORT COAT 

$22.95 

This is the sharp one, the University styled sport 
coat styled with 3-button front, natural shoulder, 
your choice of bronze or olive in regulars and 
longs. 



Special! GLEN PLAID SLACKS 

Permanent Press $7 

New! Plaid permanent-press slacks. Taper- 
ed ivy model in grey-brown-olive tones. All 
sizes. Buy now while selections are complete 



Fashions for Dress and Casual from VAN HEUSEN 



Classic V-NECK SWEATER 



Washable Lambswool 

"Van Heusen' washable Lambswool 
Vee-Neck, Saddle Shoulder sweater in 
rich new Fall Colors. You'll want at 
least several! 



Ivy DRESS & SPORT SHIRTS 

$5 and $6 

Famous "417" dress or sport shirts in 
University Oxfords . . . Chambrays . . . 
Basket weaves. Solid colors . . . new 
wide tracks . . . tattersalls . . . plaids. 



CATALINA SWEATERS 

Crew-Necks $10 

Traditional imported Shetland 
wool crew-neck sadcHe-shoulder 
sweater in new misty tweed tones. 



Store Hours 

9 a.m. - 9 p.m., Monday 
.m. - 5:30 a.m., Tues. -! 



101 WEST MAIN 
(Main at Lime) 



THE 4-piece \ 
WONDER 

sport coat 
with con- 
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trasting < 


ipi® 


dress slacks 
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and vest. 
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NEW STUDENTS on the Campus! 
NEW CAMPUS to the Students! 



and a 

NEW BOOK STORE 

for both! 



SOUTH LIMESTONE ST 



_ IL 1 

PENNSYLVANIA AVI 



1. Administration Building 

2. Administration Annex 

3. Aeronautical Research Laboratory 

4. Agricultural Engineering Building 

5. Agricultural Science Center 

6. Agriculture Building 

7. Alumni Gymnasium 

8. Alumni House 

9. Animal Pathology Building 

10. Animal Pathology Hospital 

11. Barker Hall — Buell Armory 

12. Biological Sciences Building 

13. Blazer Hall 

14. Bowman Hal! 

15. Boyd Hall 

16. Bradley Hall 

17. Breckinridge Hall 



Here's a GIFT CERTIFICATE 
to say WELCOME Y'ALL to ALL 

NEW 

UK STUDENTS 



■FREE GIFT CERTIFICATE FREE 

s For all NEW UK Students 

| Present This Certificate at 

S WALLACE'S BOOK STORE 

| 385 South Limestone Street « 

[ For Your FREE CAMPUS-PAC [ 

5 FREE (Limit: One per person) Otter expires FRIDAY, SEPT. 9, 1966 FREES 

hMMUMHMUHnMHMHMMMMHUMNMHMMMnnl 

Bring it to WALLACE'S where the BUYS ore! 



18. Central Heating Plant 

19. Coal Research Laboratory 

20. Commerce Building 

21. Cooperstown 

22. Dairy Products Building 

23. Donovan Hall 

24 Education Buildirtq 

25. Engineering Annex 

26. Engineering Quadrangle 

27. Euclid Avenue Building* 

28. Experiment Station, Agricultural 

29. Fine Arts Building 

30. Food Storage Building, K-Lair 

31. Football Building 

32. Fraternities 

33. Frazee Hall 

34. Haggin Hall 

35. Highway Research Laboratory 

36. Holmes Hall 

37. Home Economics Building 

38. Insectary and Conservatory 

39. Jewell Hall 

40. Journalism BuHding 

41. Kastle Hall 



42. Keeneland Hall 

43. Kinkead Hall 

44. Latterty Hall 

45. Law Building (New) 

46. Library 

47. Maxwell Place (President's home) 

48. McVey Hall 

49. Meats Laboratory 

50. Medical Center 

51. Medical Center Heating Plant 

52. Memorial Coliseum 

53. Memorial Hall 

54. Miller Hall 

55. Mineral Industries Building 

56. Mining Laboratory 

57. Museum of Anthropology 

58. Patterson Hall 

59. Patterson House 

60. Pence Hall 

61. Pharmacy Building 

62. Physics-Chemistry Building 

63. Service Building 

64. Social Sciences Building* 

65. Small Animal Laboratory 

66. Sororities 

67. Stock Judging Pavilion 

68. Stoll Field 

69. Student Center 

70. Tobacco Research Laboratory 

71. White Hall 

72. “Wildcat" (Bowling-Grill) 

73. WALLACES BOOK STORE 



BOOK 

STORE 

the store with 
NEW ideas! 



ONE-STOP SHOPPING FOR 
YOUR CAMPUS NEEDS . . . 

New and Used TEXTBOOKS 
Quality PAPERBACKS 
Fine COSMETICS 
Fun-time CLOTHING 
ART, MUSIC 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 

And now . . . 

CHARGE ACCOUNTS! 

See Page 16 (or WALLACE'S NEWEST idea! 



WALLACE’S 
BOOK STORE 

385 South Limestone 
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Dr. Vandenbosch Denied 
Visa To South Africa 



montcd that, because of Britain s 
decline as a world power, Aus- 
tralia now is “utterly dependent 
upon the United States for de- 
fense. The country’s opposition 
Labour Party accuses the Rover n- 
ment of “taking orders from 
Washington,” he said. 

The Australians realize, he 
continued, that the Southeast 
Asia situation could involve them 
more deeply. The country in- 
creased its commitment of troops 
to South Vietnam, he pointed 
out, after Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey’s official visit last 
winter. 

Australia also has a problem, 
said the UK political scientist, 
as to what position she should 
take in the shifting relationship 
between Malaysia and Indonesia. 

On his departure from the 
U.S. last fall. Dr. Vandenbosch 
went first to London where he 
studies Britain’s mounting prob- 
lems with South Africa. He went 
from there to The Netherlands 
where, in 1957, he was Fulbright 
professor of international law 
at the University of Leiden. 

After visits to Turkey and 
Egypt, he proceeded to Kenya, 
Southern Rhodesia and Uganda, 
en route to Australia and New 
Zealand. 



Officials of the South African 
government say "if critics will 
visit the country they w ill change 
their minds about the situation, 
but if critics are not admitted, 
how can they change their 
minds?” Dr. Vandenbosch asks. 

The offending book, “The 
City of God and the City of 
Man in Africa,” published by the 
UK Press in 1964, contains an 
American orientation by Dr. 
Vandenbosch to the essays of 
Prof. Edgar H. Brookes, former 
faculty member at South Alrica s 
University of Natal. Many of the 
author's views are in direct con- 
flict with policies of the South 
African government. 

Also at odds with official 
South African policy was Dr. 
Vandenbosch s article, “Reap- 
praisal in South Africa, which 
was published by The ^ale Re- 
view. 

On his recent world tour, Dr. 
Vandenbosch spent several 
months in Australia studying 
that country’s policies concern- 
ing Southeast Asia. 

“The Australians have a big 
immigration program, he said, 
“but they want white immigrants 
only, a stand which does not 
endear them to Southeast Asia. 

Dr. Vandenbosch also com- 



A University of Kentucky po- 
litical scientist has returned from 
a study trip to Europe, Africa. 
Australia, New Zealand and 
Southeast Asia -but he missed 
t lie Republic of South Africa. 

Dr. Amry Vandenbosch, who 
retired in 1965 after 38 years 
on the UK faculty , was denied 
a visa to South Africa without 
explanation. He has no doubt, 
however, that the welcome mat 
was withdrawn because of a 
book he co-authored and an arti- 
cle he wrote in criticism of that 
country's policies of racial dis- 
crimination. 



DR. AMRY VANDENBOSCH 



Negotiations Between UK And AID To Begin Soon 



want to make the decision them- 
selves.” 

The University ’s involvement 
in the proposed establishment 
and development of an agricul- 
tural research at Khon Kaen 
Province in northeast section of 
Thailand, began Jan. 16, when it 
was contracted by AID to study 
agrarian problems there. Dr. Jan- 
sen and Dr. William A. Seay, 
dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture spent a month in the area 



Combs Criticizes Present State Constitution 



Bill of Rights, which says the 
people “have at all times an 
inalienable and indefeasible 
right to alter, reform or abolish 
their government. 

The Jesse Stuart seminars on 
the new constitution are held 
at 7:30 p.m. every Wednesday 
in Room 108 of the Commerce 
Building. 



Continued From Page I 

“The people who wrote the 
present constitution had a great 
fear of corporations, particularly 
railroads,” the former governor 
said. “There is a great deal of 
restrictive material to prevent 
corporations.’ 

When the present constitu- 
tion was written, people wanted 
weak legislature, Combs said, 
le »id the document contains 
.i lot of restrictive revisions about 
he legislature. It contains “mea- 
sures which keep some of the 
Irctte qualified citizens from run- 
uing' he added. 

As .hi example of the type 
.1 i , tuitions in the present 
i barter. Combs said it limits 
tin* legislature to only two door- 
kuepeis. “We have four doors 
now be said. Combs said this 
type i restriction is typical of 
the pi * sent constitution. 

Combs, a former Court of 
Appeals judge, said the con- 
stitution also places many re- 
strictions on the judicial system. 

He noted that the constitu- 
tion limits the amount of debt 
the ( eneral Assembly may incur 
to $500,000. 

Combs said he thinks the 
most important change in the 
proposed new constitution is the 
upgrading of the legislature. 

“The revision gives the legis- 
lature more authority and greater 
independence,” he said. 

He cited four changes which 
he said would improve the legis- 
lature. They are: 

1. The legislature would meet 
for 60 days every year, instead 
of every two years. The legis- 



Shakers Restore 
Pleasant Hill 

FRANKFORT- The Shakers 
thought what was good enough 
for them was good enough for 
the "world people who came 
to visit their Pleasant Hill com- 
munity in the 1850 s. 

Rut the group which is restor- 
ing the religious sect's village 
near Harrodsburg wasn't surethe 
Shakers guest accommodations 
would be good enough for today s 
tourists. 

Although the restoration proj- 
ect w ill include major repairs in 
18 Pleasant Hill buildings, Center 
Family House will remain open 
throughout the summer. 



The University also would 
work with the Khon Kaen Uni- 
versity s Agriculture Department 
in strengthening the Provinces’ 
grow ing potential he said. 



FLOWERS 

For Any 
Occasion 



Nexus 



CALL 



A Coffee House for Students and Faculty 

313 Rose Lane 

Friday and Saturday Guest Artists 

8:00 p.m. - 1:00 a.m. Welcome 



Dial 255-6580 
417 East Maxwell 








Tilt* University Choristers and 
the Lexington Singers have been 
invited to perform with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra in 
New York Cit> s Carnegie Hall 
next January. 



formed in the New York and 
Cincinnati concerts is Mozart's 
“Vesperae Solennes de Con- 
fcssore." 

Director of the 61-voice Cho- 
risters is Aimo Kiviniemi, vice 
They w ill present the same chairman of the UK Department 

concert -the American premier ( >f Music. Miss Phyllis Jenness, 

of Wilfred Joseph's 1 ’Requiem"— also a member of the University 

a week earlier in Cincinnati. music faculty, directs the Lex- 

T « | . f i »i ington Singers. 

The conductor for both per- 
formances will be Max Rudolf, Both groups appeared with 
director of the Cincinnati Sym- t,u> Cincinnati Orchestra earlier 
phony. this year in a performance of 

, , Verdi’s Requiem.’ The con- 

A secondary work lo be per- cert honorinR , he University’s 



b> the State Department toi an 
extended world tour designed 
to promote international good- 
will. It recently completed a 
highly successful concert tour of 
New York and New England. 

The University Choristers, or- 
ganized more than 30 years ago, 
are composed of outstanding stu- 
dents both from the Department 
of Music and from other colleges 
of the University. The group 
presents two campus concerts 
each season, and in the spring 
makes a tour of high schools 
throughout the state. 

The Lexington Singers were 



centennial, was presented first 
in Lexington and subsequent!) 
in Cincinnati. 

Joseph's “Requiem” was the 
winner of the First International 
Competition for Symphonic 
Composit ion, conducted by the 
city of Milan, Italy, and La Scala 
in 1963. It is based on the tra- 
ditional Hebrew prayer, the 
Kaddish, recited by Jewish 
mourners for their dead. 

Under the direction of Dr. 
Rudolf, its conductor since 1958, 
the Cincinnati Orchestra has 
gained world renown. It is the 
f»rst American orchestra selected 



organized m I9 j 9 by a group 
of interested townspeople and 
since have operated under aus- 
pices of the UK music depart- 
ment and the University Ex- 
tension Division. 

The 106-member group pre- 
sents two major programs each 
year and sings frequently for 
school and church organizations. 
They have appeared with the 
Lexington Philharmonic and will 
sing with that orchestra during 
the 1966-67 season. 



WANT ACTION? 



USE THE KERNEL WANT ADS 



Welcome 

NEW STUDENTS 

to Lexington's finest College Shop 
EMBRY'S ON-TH E-CAMPUS 

381 South Limestone 
Across from Holmes Hall U. of K. 







- 
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Real'— Great Play 



ino 



ization of the lame legged ro- 
mantic poet. Lifelike, with gusto. 

VI. Emmet Walsh (Cutman) 
gives a spotty performance, made 
so by the fact that you can't 
hear — understand what he is 
saying at times. He is audible 
when ordering brandy to prevent 
someone from falling on his face. 

On opening night I sat in the 
middle row of Cuignol. Liking 
the play I went back to see it 
again Sunday night and sat in 
the last row of the theatre. 
Couldn’t understand half of what 
Cutman said in a front stage 
monologue either time. 

Susan Kaslow as Esmereldais 
a scene stealer who sparkles with 
or without lines to say, leading 
one to suspect her forte is comedy 
and a wow -appearance in a bath- 
ing suit. 

Garrett Flickingcr (Baron de 
Charlus)is a swinger as a man in 
a yellow jacket with “much to 
atone for.” His guest appearance 
is one of the play’s high spots. 

Sally Polk gives a sterling 
performance as the gy psy— Susan 
Kaslow, however turns in a spotty 
performance — great in the Fugi- 
tivo scene — inaudible most ofthe 
time, throwing a lot of dialogue 
into the wings. 

Mitch Douglas does two 
character roles with finesse— 
Sancho Panza, and Lord Mul- 
ligan. 



By BILL KNAPP 
Kernel Feature Writer 

There are no permanent resi- 
dents in the village of ('amino 
Real, Tennessee WillianT*s de- 
lightful play at Cuignol Theatre, 
hut there are highly pleased 
patrons in the audience; this 
critic thinks the entire company 
deserving of a hearty huzzah! 
. The village of "Camino Real' 
is described as a port of entry and 
departure with no permanent resi- 
dents. The one necessary require- 
ment for admittance — desper- 
ation. 

Kilroy the American boxer is 
superbly played by Robert Shy. 
Williams describes Kilroy as 
-Punchinello, with a heart the 
size of the head of a new born 
baby. Shy’s performance has the 
heart of a giant. Congratulations 
sir! 



Discover why it is selfish to be 
lonely alone; why dreamers have 
the love ofthe people; a new defi- 
nition of Fiesta; the most danger- 
ous word in the language; the 
wild possibilities of a port ol 
entry and departure. 

Williams hints we are all 
guinea pigs in the laboiatory of 
God-and offers a counter propo- 
sition which hints that (.amino 
Real is a funny paper read back- 
wards. 

Camino Real in Spanish sug- 
gests tw o meanings -the old 
feudal interstate highways with 
regularly spaced cloverleafs 
where travelers could rest — and 
also may be translated roughly 
as “the real road,’ or "the road 
of reality.’’ 

Virtuoso performances sparkle Mr. Shy’s star shines brightest 
throughout the play. The theatre in the production and in less 
is alive with action. The play- brilliant, though with perhaps 
wright sketches life in familiar other luster: 
chunks in order to comment bn Philip Chapman (Casanova) 
his sketch — comically, satiri- projects a multi-range emotional 
cally, using burlesque and farce, performance, succeeding marvel- 
with characters drawn from liter- ously to put his dialogue in the 
ature. back row even when his role 

Deserted by his boon com- called for him to have lary ngitis. 
panion Sancho Panza, who flees Robert Pitman (Lord Bryon), 
the village of Camino Real as if second seasoning with Centen- 
it were inhabited by bill col- "‘“1 theatre creates on the state 
lectors. Don Quixote the near- a mind’s eye satiating character- 



“It’s always a white flower these days” for Marguerite (Laurel 
Lockhart) in a scene from Tennessee Williams’ “Camino Real” 
at Cuignol Theatre in the Fine Arts Building. 



Centennial Theatre 



(Editor’s Note: The following and stage designing. It is a type 
story appeared in the June issue °f theatre which has not been 
of “Our University,’ a publica- seen in Lexington, 
tion for the staff and faculty Robert Pitman will break 
at UK.) with tradition in his direction 

This summer, a cross section of a MID-SUMMER NIGHT'S 
of the finest 20th century dramas, DREAM. He is determined to 
a Shakespearean comedy and a bring this production out of the 
musical, will be accessible to usual stereotyped Elizabethan 
Kentucky and the University spectacle. It will be a truly 20th 
Community as it never was in century production but not in 
the past. The current flurry of modern dress, 
activity around the Centennial Professional actors make up 
Theatre in the Fine Arts Build- the resident company, an ail- 
ing on the eve of its opening vantage most groups lack; their 
production gives every indication backgrounds range from tele- 
of a season that w ill stretch the vision to summer stock to Broad- 
theatrical experience of the audi- way. Mr. Dickens had no diffi- 
ence. They are expected to love culty getting professionals with 



Wanted! 

(Alive) 

A.N. Editor 



last year as a part of the Cen- commercial ventures. “In fact,’’ 
tennial celebration. It is dedi- Mr. Dickens says, “the season’s 
cated to the production ofsignif- repertoire is the most impressive 
icant dramatic literature by an of any scheduled in the United 
outstanding professional com- States this summer by a uni- 
pany and to the training of stu- versity group.’’ Profession thes- 
dents in the theatre arts. pians include Laurel Lockhart 

Charles Dickens, managing who appeared in several New' 
director, has chosen a schedule York productions, including 
“to provide an exciting and O’Neill’s SERVITUDE, and who 
varied mixture of familiar and worked with several well-known 
new dramas, which include summer stock theatres. She has 
Eugene O’Neill’s LONG DAY’S done extensive acting on tele- 
JOURNEY INTO NIGHT, vision. She appeared in THE 
Tennessee Williams’ CAMINO DEFENDERS and MR. BROAD- 
REAL, Frank Loesser s THE WAY. 

MOST HAPP^ FELLA, Shake- Susan Kaslow, a recent gradu- 
speare s A MID-SUMMER ate of Vassar College, has worked 
N1CHT S DREAM, Edward Al- at the Dorset Playhouse in Ver- 
bee s WHO S AFRAID OF mont and the Wooster Summer 
\ IRG1NIA WOOLF, and Kauf- Theatre in Ohio, 
man and Hart sTHEMANWHO Emmet Walsh, who appeared 
( 'AME TO DINNER. in the Broadway production THE 

“These plays, I feel,” Dickens BEAUTY PART, starring Bert 
commented, “are representative Lahr, has worked with several 
of significant contributions and off-Broadway productions and a 
trends in contemporary theatre number of summer stock theatres, 
and contemporary culture. I Bob Shy is a veteran of last 
chose these shows because they season’s Centennial Theatre, 
arc important dramas that are University and high school 
impossible to produce during our students from Kentucky, Tennes- 
academic season with under- see, Ohio and West Virginia make 
graduate actors. up the apprentice company. 

I his summers company in- These students receive college 
eludes three directors, four pro- credit, which is a unique system 
tessional resident actors, a com- of providing an extension of train- 
pany of apprentices and a de- ing that UK gives during the 
signer. Mr. Dickens, Philip academic year. Actually this type 
Chapman, professor of drama of training is impossible to dupli- 
at Iransylvania College, and cate in a normal academic pro- 
Robert Pitman, last summer s gram. Although the nucleus of 
associate director from Alverno experienced play ers does not re- 
College, share directorial duties, ’quire actors to play over their 
(diaries Crimsley, assistant pro- heads, the students are chal- 
tessor ol drama at IK, is the lenged and inspired by the 
designer. * mature members of the cast. 



Any person having knowledge 
of the whereabouts of this var- 
ment please write, call 



or come 

see me in the Journalism Build- 



Oswald Has Surgery 

University President John W. 
Oswald underwent emergency 
appendectomy yesterday about 
4:30 p.m. in University Medical 
Center. 

President Oswald and his 
family, who were scheduled to 
leave today for a two-month trip 
to Europe have postponed the 
trip indefinitely. 



REWARD 

LOW PAY . . . LONG HOURS 
MUCH POWER. 



ALSO WANTED 

(Preferably more alive) 

Managing Editors Feature Editors 

Editorial Writers Staff Writers 

Daily Editors Proof Readers 

Sports Writers Advertising Salesmen 

Society, News Reporters 

Several prospective playmates, photograph- 
ers, artists, typists, file clerks. 

REWARD 

LESS PAY . . . LONGER HOURS . . . 
CHANCE TO TAKE OVER, EVENTUALLY. 



FLOWER SHOP 
Say it with Flowers 
But Say it with Ours 

FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Phone 255-7318 

656 EAST MAIN ST. 
Lexington, Ky. 40508 



Name 

Street 



Perkins 

PANCAKE HOUSE 

'Where UK Goes To Eat ” 



KENTUCKY KERNEL 
University of Kentucky 



MONDAY — ROAST BEEF 
TUESDAY — FRIED CHICKEN SPECIAL 
WEDNESDAY— SPAGHETTI 
THURSDAY — PANCAKES 
FRIDAY — FISH SPECIAL 
SUNDAY — SURPRISE SPECIAL 



i Lexington, Ky. 40506 

I have staged a coup and need 
a new staff quick. 

Yours truly, 

DESPERATE 



PERKINS PANCAKE 
HOUSE 

Rote and Lime 

lAcroet from UK Med. Center) 

OPEN 7 am til 9 t> m 
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LEXINGTON'S NEWEST COLLEGE FASHION SHOP 



Welcome to All New Students! 



Lexington's Smartest College Fashion 



Graves-Cox brings you a new doorway to fashion — 'the QUAD- 
RANGLE' — a shop that hits the mark of today's college mood . . . 

contemporary, exciting, designed with you in mind, and filled with — 
all your favorite styles and brands. A place where campus fashion 

leaders meet, a place where you can shop and become one of the 
best dressed men on campus. 



Featuring all your favorite brands and styles! 



Gant, Hathaway and Arrow Shirts 
Jaeger, Glasgo and Lord Jeff Sweaters 
Gold Cup and Interwoven Hosiery 

Fourteen different Toiletries 

Levi's and His Permanently Pressed Slacks 



Club, Repp and Challis Neckwear 
Traditionally Styled Suits and Sport Coats 
Corbin and Winer Traditional Slacks 
Canterbury Belts. Bass Shoes 
Zero King and McGregor Surburban Coats 






Have Your Charge Account Open Before School Starts! 



PLEASE SEND ME A GRAVES-COX CREDIT APPLICATION 



A credit application 
will be sent immedi- 
ately. 



Simply fill in this 
coupon and mail it 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



AND COMPANY INC 

■•TASUaHIO 



126 West Main Street in Downtown Lexington 
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PASOVJAltS 



a vi/:/. i c ikio oi r . 

Corner of Lime and Maxwell 
Phone 254-6685 Free Campus Del i very 
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need to sweep floors, shake runs, 
dust, and clean the sink. Perhaps 
a schedule alternat inn jobs would 
he advisable. If an unmade bed 
irritates you, tell your roommate. 

Little things will have to be 
taken into consideration that you 
have taken for granted before. 
Can you sleep with the lights on? 
You may have to compromise if 
your roommate is up late study- 
ing. Do you like loud radios and 
open doors? Do you leave your 
window open in below zero 
weather? What time do you like 
to go to sleep? You will soon 
learn that being and having a 
good roommate is not only a 
process of sharing, but of com- 
promise as well. 

Dorm life is a unique experi- 
ence. Do not let it be clouded by 
a faulty relationship with your 
roommate. Roommates can be 
wonderful friends. 

It's up to you. 



habits, which, with a little plan- 
ning and discussion, could be 
sol\ ed. 

Consideration is the key word 
in getting along with your room- 
mate. Communication is just as 
important. Mow can your room- 
mate know you think he is being 
inconsiderate if you don't tell 
him? Shortly after you and your 
new roommate meet, you should 
seriously discuss such things as 
sharing of facilities, studying 
habits, what time you retire, and 
neatness. 

Your roommate should have a 
clear understanding of what your 
borrowing and lending policies 
a-?. This holds true not only for 
clothing, but for such items as 
perfume, klccnex, shoe polish, 
etc. Respect your roommates’ 
policies just as you expect him 
to respect yours. 

It helps to agree as to who 
cleans the room when. You will 



By BF.VFRLY BI RLETT 
Kernel Staff Writer 

"A stranger is just a friend 
>ou've never met,'' stated one 
poet ratheroptomisticull) . Armed 
with such a philosophy, that poet 
would have made an ideal fresh- 
man. lie could think of his future 
roommate with no aprehension. 

What w ill your reaction be when 
you, an entering freshman, meet 
your roommate? 

The University does not per- 
mit entering freshmen tochoosi a 
roommate. This is an effort on the 
part of the school to help broaden 
the freshman and aid him in meet- 
ing new jreople. After the fresh- 
man year, students may choose 
their roommates. 

In order to avoid definite per- 
sonality conflicts, thehousingde- 
partment includes several ques- 
tions on the housing form. These 
range from smoking and drinking 
habits, religious preference, to 
study and dating habits. Fresh- 
men are also asked, to list the 
three characteristics most desired 
in a roommate. 

Despite these precautions 
some conflicts do arise. Quite 
often, they are disputes which 
could have been avoided. They 

aie over minor practices and About 50 public school supervisors and teachers will complete a 
# study progrqm here Friday on effective procedures for school faculty 

vl 1 11 1 £ L 1 Cl and staff desegregation. 

▼ 111119 IX 11 19 Many participants in the pro- States this summer. The institu 

k 1 gram, which began June 13, are tions are sponsored by a $1.< 

/\na from the Deep South. The study 

w-w I • program was financed by a 

K hell llUll lSIll ^3,890 grant from the U.S. De- 

partment of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

Dr. J ames H. Powell, chair- 
man of the division of instruction 
in the College of Education and 
director of the program, said 
many well-known consultants in 
the human relations field have 
discussed school desegregation 
with the participants. 

All of the participants are 
involved in elementary and 
secondary education in public 
schools, Dr. Powell said. 

Consultants included Dr. 

Edwin Berry, head of the urban 
league in Chicago; Dr. Charles 
Manker, of Jacksonville Univer- 
sity, Jacksonville, Fla.; Dr. 

Charles Wethington, of the Uni- 
versity's community college sys- 
tem, and Jack Smith, of the Ash- 
land Community College. 

Dr. Powell said each day’s 
program consisted of a presenta- 
tion by a staff member and dis- 
cussions among small groups and 
the consultants. 

“We found small group dis- 
cussions to be the most effective 
method of teaching in this area,” 
lie added. 

Members of the staff for the 
study program were Dr. Powell, 

Dr. M. M. White, Dr. Lee Tor- 
rence, Pine Bluff, Aik., and Dr. 

Ozias Pearson, of Ft. Valley 
College. 

Teams from Busier Parish, 

ts such as the Lima La - Uttle Kotk - ^k. and At- 
eut are not new to the la " ta ’ Ga participated in the 
le. I)i. Johnson has di- stutl > The > were joined by ken- 
iniilai work I... t lie tucky teams from Lexington ami 
Service Committee in layette County Shclbyulle, 

. \.C. ; Morris Folk Glasgow and Harlan, 
in. d pan. Mexico, and Individual participants from 
other areas in Kentucky and 
I, ..son, a native of North Tennessee also attend the four- 
holds the doctor of week session. 
i\ degree Imm Duke I’l.c UK program was one of 3o 
y. lie has been at l k Institutions being eon- 

I ducted throughout the United 



Work Or Piny 

It may appear that photographer Dick Ware is playing hooky 
from work to take a cool, refreshing dip — but appearances are 
deceiving. He’s just coming up for air after shooting more than 
800 pictures in three days of an underwater ballet. See pages 
24 and 25 for a few of the finished product. 



LEAD 

THE GROUP . . . 
SHOP WITH US! 



CLASSIFIED 



SEWING 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts and 
coats for women. MILDRED COHEN 
255 E. Maxwell. Phone 254-7446. tf 



WANTED 



HELP WANTED — MEN to make 
phone calls 6-9 evenings, Monday 
through Friday. $1.25 per hour. 
Phone 252-9784. Jn. 30 & Jly 7 



Dr. Johnson 
GoinjjToPeru 



Bulletin Board 



A University sociologist is go- 
ing to Lima, Peru, for two years 
as director of an urban com- 
munity development project. 

Dr. Cyrus M. Johnson and 
his wife, Lynn, have accepted 
an assignment with the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee 
to direct the resettlement of a 
neighborhood group w hich is be- 
ing moved from a section of 
Lima that was hit recent ly by 
a disastrous lire. 

Staff members of the Friends 
Service Committee already have 
begun helping the refugees to 
build new homes. 

Di and Mrs. Johnson and 
their two children now arc in 
Mexico City studying Spanish. 

I hey will proceed to Lima in 
mid - 1 ii I \ . 



All freshmen and new trans- 
fer students who intend to enroll 
in the University for the Fall 
Semester may participate in the 
Summer Orientation Program. If 
you have not already done so, 
please notify the Orientation Of- 
fice, Room 107 Student Center, 
if you wish to attend Summer 
Orientation. 



The final oral examination 
of Mr. John R. Holsinger, candi- 
date for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree, will be held at 1:30p.m., 
July 7, 10(>(), in Room B-l, Funk- 
houser Building. The title of Mr. 
Holsinger s dissertation is “Sys- 
tematics, Speciation, and Distii- 
bution ot The Subterranean Am- 
phipod Genus Stygonectcs(Cam- 
muridne). Members ol the tnc- 
ultx. and student body are invited 
to attend. 



Your store for 

Traditional “in' 

Our customers set the 
fashion pace . . 

Drop in real soon 



Attention 
Import Owners 

FACTORY TRAINED MECHANICS 
Sunbeam, Tiger, V8, Alpine, VW, 
Hillman, Volvo, Porsche, MG A, 
Triumph, Sprite, Healey. 

Service and Repairs 
at Sensible Rates 

Special Discount to University 
Students with ID Cards. 

MARTIN’S 
MAIN AUTO 

llll NEW CIRCLE ROAD 
PHONE 254 3150 
SALES AND StPVICi 
| Tiger Vt, Alpine, and Hillman 



LOCATED ACROSS THE STREET FROM STUDENT CENTER 



OHIO U. 

PURDUE U- 
OHIO STATE U 
BOWLING GREEN S U 



EASTERN KY. U 
FLORIDA U 
MIAMI U. (0 ) 
U. of KENTUCKY 
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Harness Racing Makes 
Comeback To Derbyland 



.THE KENTUCKY KERNEL, Thursday, July 7. 1966-15 

LITTLE MAN ON CAMPUS . 



The excitement and drama 
of harness racing will return to 
Derbyland after many years as 
Louisville Downs opens a 51- 
night meeting, July 14 to Sept. 10. 

Staged in a sparkling new 80- 
aere plant, the Downs is on 
Poplar Level Hoad in Louisville, 
just south of the Watterson Ex- 
pressway, and only a few minutes 
drive from famed Churchill 
Downs. Pari-mutuel racing will 
be conducted nightly, except 
Sundays, on this new half-mile 
t rack . 

“We thought the Falls Cities 
Area had been too long without 
the fastest growing sport in the 
United States,’’ says William H. 
King, promoter and president of 
the track. 



The track has a seating capa- 
city of 4,621, and parking space 
for 5,000 automobiles. Eight shed 
row stables accommodate 480 
trotters and pacers. Seating in- 
cludes 2,954 in the grandstand, 
400 in the clubhouse dining room, 
300 others in the clubhouse, 860 
in railbird boxes, and 107 in 
what are termed "royal boxes.” 
Altogether the Downs can ac- 
commodate about 9, (KM) patrons. 

There will be nine taces 
nightly, and ten on Saturdays, 
with post-time at 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission to clubhouse, $2.50; re- 
served seats, $2; general admis- 
sion, $1; parking, $.50; valet park- 
ing, $1. 

It’s been some 20 years since 



Brecia To Sponsor 
Annual Golf Tourney 



Brescia College in Owensboro 
will sponsor its fifth annual invi- 
tational golf tournament Satur- 
day and Sunday, July 16th and 
17th at the Windridge Country 
Club near Owensboro. 

Over $1,500 in prizes will be 
awarded. Applicants are limited 
to 160. Each applicant must pay 
a $10 entrance fee. 

There will Ik* one free practice 
round on either Thursday, July 
14th, or Friday, July 15th. 

The tourney will feature 36- 
hole flighted play with four 
prizes per flight. 

Those planning to enter the 
Brescia invitational should con- 
tact Clem Hamilton, pro, at the 



we’ve had harness racing in 
Louisville,’’ says general man- 
ager Peter B. Miller. "We look 
forward to introducing it to a 
whole new generation while wel- 
coming older dyed-in-the-wool 
fans back to the sport. 

Pari-mutuel betting w ill be in 
force for single races with the 
daily double, twin double, and 
the quinella (in which bettors 
try to select the one-two horses) 
featured in certain races. 

“While our patronage is ex- 
pected to come principally from 
the Falls Cities Area, there’s a 
population of 1,200.000 in a radius 
of 55 miles, says president Bill 
King. “We are confident of 
enough patronage and g<xxl 
horses to conduct a successful 
initial meeting this summer. 
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Windridge Country Club or 
phone 684-4324 in Owensboro. 



TO HELP YOU 
SELECT 

BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 
AM) JEWELS 
OF VALUE 



127 WEST MAIN STREET 
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The Peace Corps 
isn't looking 
for Superman. 




Just little old you. 



The Peace Corps. 

Washington, D C. 20525 

Q Please send me information 
□ Please send me an application 



Address 





Pwbiith.d «» . P u 0 ..c >n coop.ol.0" •"»> Counc.l. 

4 4 4 4 4 • 







An American Campus Tradition 

What are you taking back to school? Collectors of Villager 
clothes take them by the trunkload. Sweaters and skirts . . . suits 
. . . shorts . . . lots of shirts . . . dresses and jumpers . . . 
slacks ... all the Villager trimmings. They take them because 
Villager clothes are for the intelligent, the informed, the 
interested. Because Villager clothes always have the honor-roll look. 

GARDENSIDE PLAZA 
\ ALEXANDRIA ROAD 

DAWAH^RL’S °P en ever V even ' n 9 'til 9 

— rrm / rf ‘.VAV.VAV.V v.w> A • -,.i 
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Reserve Books This EASY Way— 

FILL IN THIS BOOK RESERVATION BLANK. DROP IN MAIL, 
THEN FORGET ABOUT YOUR BOOK REQUIRMENTS UNTIL 
YOU PICK THEM UP WHEN YOU ARRIVE ON CAMPUS. 



WALLACE’S 

- GUARANTEES - THE RIGHT BOOK 
FOR THE RIGHT COURSE! 



WALLACES 

the store with NEW ideas! 
NEW (or the 



NEW student! 



Order your books NOW! 

Use the form on this page . . . 
clip .... paste WALLACE'S 
postpaid address on an enve- 
lope . . . mail it . . . and RELAX! 



# (Contest limited to NEW STUDENTS 
ONLY. One award each to a boy and a 
girl.) 



C MON order your books 
NOW -you may get 
'em FREE! 



WALLACE’S BOOK STORE 
385 South Limestone 



Lexington, Ky. 



You can decorate it, mount it, 
color it, frame it . . . send it or 
bring it. THE CLEVEREST RE- 
SULT wins the books you need. 



And . . . HEY! 

WALLACE'S will give one set 
each of the first semester's 
books (to be listed on the blank 
to the right) FREE to the boy 
and girl who return the accom- 
panying form in the MOST IN- 
GENIOUS MANNER (Ingeni- 
ous, but REASONABLE!) 



Name 



BOOK RESERVATION BLANK 

(All Books Fully Returnable) 



I Prefer DGood Used DNew Books 



Signed 



WALLACE’S BOOK STORE 385 s. lime at euclid lexington, ky. 4osq6 



Home 

Address 



Local Address 
(if available) _ 



WALLACE’S GUARANTEES 

We will select GOOD USED or NEW required 
books, as you specify, sack ’em, and have them 
ready for you to pick up at your convenience. 



Dept. 


Cou rsc 
Number 


Sec . 



















































Every year — without fail — the Bookstores or the 
Publishers run short of certain titles at school opening 
— and many students are without a text for 2 or 3 weeks 

- BE SAFE AT WALLACE S - RESERVE BOOKS HOW 



BUSINESS 


REPLY 


ENVELOPE 




1 iml Clut>» Permit \ 


ii. 1 172. P. L. 


& It., Lexington, Knii 


i«k> 



illace’s Book Store 



LIME at 

EIJCIID 



WALLACE’S 

Special Textbook Service 

for 

PRE-REGISTERED STUDENTS 

(No Cash Required ) 
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Multi-million dollar construction going on at UK: Page 18. 
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UK coed tells about fashion-buying: Page 27. 

Dr. Oswald begins senior year: Page 29 
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1966 Freshmen Are First 
Under New Academic Plan 




Proposed Faculty Office Tower 

Construction is scheduled to begin in the fall on a $10.2 million 
classroom-office complex, consisting of a 19-story tower and a 
three-story classroom building. The project is one of 15 proposed 
for the University costing an estimated $37.5 million. It will be 
located on the site now occupied by White Hall, Patterson House, 
and Carnegie Library. 



Incoming Freshmen 
Have B Standing 

Though probation percentages stay about the same at the Uni- 
versity, the students coming here appear to be improving— at least 
as far as their high school grade record is concerned. 

The average applicant for the 



This fall as about 2,800 freshmen enter the 
University, they will be the first students to work 
under a new academic program approver! last 
November. 

The first major academic overhaul in over 
100 years at UK, the program will place all 
freshmen in the College of Arts and Sciences 
for two years of general study. 

Heretofore, freshmen enrolled in the college 
of their major where they remained until they 
either graduated or transferred to another college. 

Under the new program, students will be re- 
quired to complete four basic components to get 
a baccalaureate degree. The four components 
include general studies, pre-major or preprofes- 
sional work, major or professional work, and free 
electives. 

Requirements beyond these components depend 
upon the individual college the student enrolls 
in and further upon the major he may declare, 
both of which are determined at the junior year. 

Before that time, there will be no need to 
transfer from college to college should a lower 
division student decide to change his prospective 
major. His University requirements remain the 
same during the first years. 



Each student must complete study require- 
ments in each of the following eight areas to 
satisfy university-wide demands, not including 
college and major requirements: 

(1) Mathematics-Philosophy, (2) Physical Sci- 
ence, (3) Biological Science, (4) Foreign Language, 
(5) Humanities, (6) History , (7) Social Studies, (8) 
Behavioral Sciences. 

No credit will be given for Mathematics 111 
and 112 (college algebra and trigonometry). Stu- 
dents who have had a foreign language in high 
school must take a placement test to determine 
the course level to be entered here. 

In addition, the college which the student 
enrolls in at his junior year will have its own 
requirements. However, specific degree require- 
ments of the Arts and Sciences College will only 
affect those students who remain in the college 
past their sophomore year. 

Within the general studies segment ol the 
Arts and Science College, several course changes 

will be enacted with a general de-emphasis of 
introductory courses. The department of humani- 
ties has been replaced by western civilization 
courses in the English Department. 



1966 freshman class has a B 
standing, reports Dr. Elbert W. 
Ockerman, registrar and dean of 
admissions, as he and his staff 
prepare for this year’s influx of 
students under the new aca- 
demics plan. 

Latest available figures show 
that over 4,500 students have 
applied for admission to the Uni- 
versity this fall. Before the July 30 
application deadline for Ken- 
tucky students, the figure is ex- 
pected to reach 5,000. 

Of that number approximately 
2,800 will be admitted, Dr. 
Ockerman says. 

The UK registrar also reports 
that out-of-state freshman appli- 
cations are dow n from 30 per cent 
of the total last year to 27 per 
cent. Higher standards for ad- 
mission are primarily responsible 
for the decrease. 

Also there are fewer applica- 
tions from Kentucky high school 
graduates ranking in the lower 
quarter of their graduating 
classes. Rust figures indicate that 
such students have less than one 
chance in 10 of meeting academic 
demands. 

In addition to the incoming 
freshman class, more than 2.000 
students have applied for ad- 
mission to the UK Graduate 
School. Alxnit 750 will be 
accepted, Dr. Ockerman says. 

University officials foresee no 
confusion among new students 
this fall when all freshman will 
be required to enroll in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. They 
will remain in that college lor 
two years, taking a broad se- 
quence of courses before selecting 
a major field or professional 
school. 

The projected enrollment lor 
this fall, according to UK offi- 
cials, will lie approximately 
14.000 on the Lexington campus. 
This will include 8,500 returning 



students, plus about 5,500 new- 
comers. The later figure includes 
transfers, readmissions, and 
graduate students. 



SOUTH 
CAMPUS | 

Accompanying the new aca-1 
demic plan which becomes ef- 
fective this fall is a new housing 
idea which may become effective 
within the next decade — estab- 
lishment of a two-year residential 
college for freshmen and sopho- 
mores. 

Actually similar to a com- 
munity college on the home cam- 
pus, the two-year residential col- 
lege where students would live 
and go to classes in the same 
complex. 

About 1500 students would 
use the facilities which some 



Part Of Academic Plan 
Scheduled For Next Decade 



administrators think would be 
located on the present dairy farm 
on Cooper Drive. 

Nearly four-fifths of the fresh- 
man work would be done at the 
complex and about half of the 
sophomore class work, including 
library work could be done there. 

Facilities on the maincampus 
would be used primarily for upper 
classmen making it non-feasible 
to duplicate them on the resi- 
dential campus. 

Transportation to and from 
the South Campus, as it has 



Highway Projects Underway 



FRANKFORT- Fifty-seven 
miles of Appalachian highway 
projects will be under construc- 
tion in Eastern Kentucky by 
September, according to Gov. 
Edward T. Breathitt. 

Asa residt of the Appalachian 
Developmental Highway Pro- 
gram, Eastern Kentucky has 
more major highw ay construction 
underway than ever before, 
Breathitt said in a speech at the 
annual Harlan Poke Sallet Festi- 
val recently. 

"Kentucky is far ahead of 



the other 11 states participating 
in the program — in miles under 
construction, miles under design 
and engineering, and money 
being spent and encumbered,” 
Breathitt said. 

Roads under construction by 
September will include 26 miles 
on Ky. 15 between Jackson and 
Hazard; 6.5 miles between 
Hazard and Whitesburg; 16 miles 
on US 119 between Pineville and 
Harlan; 6.5 miles on US 25 be- 
tween Louisa and Russell; and 2 
miles on Ky. 90, west of Burn- 



side. More than 100 more miles 
are in the final design stage. 

"Kentucky has continued to 
request a higher ceiling of avail- 
able money for Appalachian high- 
ways, and, to date, has managed 
to push the ceiling to $32 
million,” the Governor said. 
“This is the largest ceiling of 
any of the Appalachian states. 
Estimates place the cost ol 
the program in Kentucky at 
$298,926,000. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is supply ing 70 percent 
of the total cost. 



been called, would be by 
shuttle-bus service. 

A rotating faculty of 20 full- 
time and 10 part-time instructors 
would serve the South Campus. 
Professors will also teach ad- 
vanced courses on the maincam- 
pus to keep a flow of faculty 
between the two campuses. 

Administration of the college 
w'ould be directed by a dean or 
master whose main concern 
would be the development of a 
strong academic program. 

The plan would coincide with 
the new academic program since 
freshmen and sophomores will 
be all placed in the College of 
Arts and Sciences for their first 
two years. 

Dr. Douglas Schwartz, pro- 
fessor of anthropology', who 
fathered the South Campus idea, 
says the plan will ease students 
into the University atmosphere 
more easily and should bolster 
their academic preperation for 
the first two years. 

The smaller unit of freshmen 
and sophomores who would live 
where they go to class, he says, 
would give more personal identi- 
ty to the new student. 

He cited increased faculty- 
student contact as a possible 
result of the South Campus. 



Open Letter To Freshmen — At Capp Style 



By FRANK BROWNING 

“So you’re coining to college,” Al Capp 
might up and say to young Joe College just 
graduated from Poke Berry High. 

Capp would probably throw all kinds 
of good things to you if he were to say 
what you’d meet in the next nine months — 
you know, LSD, Long Hair and Mange — 
not to forget The Pill. 

But UK’s a kindlier place — and besides 
we take for granted you met all those things 
in high school. 

Undoubtedly though, there are a few 
items left uumentioned in your July pre- 
registration itinerary. 

Sure, they covered all the buildings, the 
Student Center, fraternities and sororities — 
maybe even The Albert B. Chandler Medical 
Center — a house which certainly isn’t a 
home, named for a curious member of Ken 
tucky political circles. 

Certainly, though, no amount of those 



little s|)eeches and pamphlets talking about 
“Your University” could have begun to 
really cover the key points Alma Mater 
has to offer. 



Botanical Cardens — Located deep in the 
heart of campus, this coed resort might well 
be called the heart of loveland, a point 
equidistant from the men’s and women’s 
dormitory quarters. 

Dormitory Counselors— The motherly 
erreatures who are there at your every beck 
and call, kleenex in hand, ready to burp 
you and send you forth to The Room At 
The Top w herein resides . . . 

THE DEAN - He comes in two brands — 
men’s and women’s— both conforming to 
the usual lair packaging laws and regula- 
tions. That bearing the female label lias 
long been recognized for her winsome ap- 
proach to matters of the coed — something 
of a cross between Esther Williams and 
Bette Duvis. Long and lanky, her male 



counterpart is a man of cool demeanor, 
one who specializes in the science of pant y 
raiding — preventatively speaking, that is. 

ADOLPH’S AND CHARLIE’S CHAP- 
EL— The cloistered halls of solemnity anti 
grace where Uncle Charlie preaches his 
pigskin sermon under the mount six times 
each fall and where Father Adolph calls 
all to kneel before the netted alter 14 times 
a y ear. 

THE CLUB — Known to the Unen- 
lightened as fraternities and sororities where 
the calls to faith, study, truth and the Ameri- 
can Hangover shall ring unto your ears 
as you embark on your second semester. 

THE SUDS CLUB Where xtutt law 

admits only those 21 or over and where 
only those with ID s under 21 are served. 

CITY’ JAIL — Where most any of those 
with ami without ID s may be invited 
tor an evening of enjoyment and spiritual 
relaxation. 

And then there is probation, which like 
this line, may bringeth the end. 
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Study Anyone \ 



Whether beneath a blossoming 
Redbud Tree, perched on an old 
stone fence, sprawled on Ken- 
tucky blue grass or kneeling atop 
a campus building, study plays a 
“big” role in University Life. 
When the sun is out, the winds 
warm and the birds singing stu- 
dents seep out of winter quarters 
to enjoy fresh air despite 
the books. 
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$ 37,5 Million Construction Prog 



Underway Here 



ram 



A $37.5 million capital con- area 
struction program is underway 
at the University. 

The program consists of some 
15 projects. It includes a variety 
of new construction, remodeling, 
renovation and redecoration. 

The major project in the pro- 
gram to cost $22 million, is the 
11-structure dormitory complex 
comprised of two high-rise dormi- 
tories of 22 floors each, eight to east 
three-story low rise dorms and 
a three-floor central facility which 
houses a cafeteria, recreation 
rooms, lounges, a penthouse and 
mezanine. 

All of the complex units have 
basements which are connected 
by underground corridors. The 
basement of the central building fall, 
houses a self-service laundry, lug- A new audi 
gage storage rooms, a large recrea- adder! to the ag 
tion room and a television lounge, building at a t 
Buildings are all connecter! at The new facility 
ground level by covered walk- of 502 persons. 
wa V s ' A tobacco res 

Scheduled for completion in a $250,000 projr 
late 1967, the complex will pro- be started tluri 
vide living and dining facilities at the agricultur 
for some 2,700 students. The first Two new 
phase is scheduled for completion $180,000 Federal 
in late 1966. The entire complex ing completion. 



versity Drive,’ which runs along 
the west side of the complex, 
extends from Hilltop Avenue on 
the north to Cooper Drive on 
the south. Complex Road runs 
along the south side of the com- 
plex connecting University Drive 
with Woodland Avenue from west 

Other new construction at UK . i <i 

will include a $10.2 millionelass 
room-office complex, consisting 
of a 19-story tower and a three- 
story classroom building, to be 

erected just east of the present l/< 

administration building. This 

project will get underway in early existing quadrangle is nearing 

completion. To cost $2,278,484, 
the new structure will be com- 
pleted during the summer with 
the installation of ultra-modern 
laboratory equipment. 

Fourth-floor renovation of the 
Medical Center is to be completed 
in late July. The $142,747 reno- 
vation project will house the 
department of cell biology. 

Another renovation project, In 
the Administration Building, is 
nearing completion. It will cost 
$165,000 and will be re-occupied 
after July 7. 

An addition to Alpha Delta 
Fi Sorority House is to be coin- 



food storage building ($9,500), 
plus miscellaneous refurnishing 
and redecorating of residence 
halls. No cost estimate on the 
latter program is available at 
this date. 



WATCHES 

DIAMONDS 



WATCH BANDS 
JEWELRY 

DODSON 
WATCH SHOP 

Fine Watch Repairing 

110 N. UPPER ST. 
Phone 254-1266 



Central Kentucky's Largest 

USED BOOK STORE 

(OHiar Than Taat) 

DENNIS 
BOOK STORE 

257 N. Lime Near 3rd 



222 South Limestone 
PHONE 252 6672 

Portraits of Quality 

MADE TO PLEASE YOU 
THE SUBJECT 
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TO: All new students and parents 
FROM: Kennedy Book Store 



As you come to the U.K. campus you will be seeing and hearing a lot 
about the merits of buying your books and supplies from this or that book 
store. All stores mention saving you money on used books and all stores 
have some used books; however, we want to make it quite clear. 

The Kennedy Book Store has more used books for more courses than any 
other store serving U.K. students! . . . No store sells at lower prices than 
Kennedy Book Store. We will save more students more money than any other 

store. We stock official U.K. textbooks guaranteed correct for your courses. 

For the past fifteen years in order for us to meet the new students, and for 
them to become acquainted with our store, we have given them a Webster's 
Vest Pocket Dictionary. Again this year we are distributing these diction- 
aries. If you come to the campus this summer, please come by to pick up 
your copy. If you choose to purchase your books for the fall semester we 
will be prepared to supply you with the required books and supplies needed 
for each course you will be taking. ... All you will need is the course num- 
ber. We will gladly accept your checks, money orders and traveler's checks. 

KENNEDY BOOK STORE HAS MORE 

MORE space (the largest book store in Kentucky) 

MORE check -out lanes (for speedier service) 

MORE experience (16 years serving U.K. students) 

MORE art, architecture and engineering supplies 
MORE paperback books (for required or leisure reading) 

MORE phonograph records (for your listening pleasure) 

MORE notebooks and wi rebound books 
MORE study aids and outlines (for better grades) 

MORE U.K. sweatshirts and T-shirts 
MORE health and beauty aids 
MORE U.K. novelties and souvenirs 

NOBODY WILL APPRECIATE YOUR BUSINESS MORE THAN 

KENNEDY BOOK STORE 



5- 19 




405 South Limestone Street 



Across from the Student Center 
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Libraries Contain 
Extensive Collections 

The University of Kentucky now provides for t In* student 
libraries that house over one million volumes in which he may 
do research work or enhance his knowledge further. 

Not only do the libraries eon- The King Library has in ad- 
tain an extensive collection of dition to the many volumes, 
source materials, but also over works of many noted Kentnck- 

10.000 periodicals and some jans such as Alben Barkley, 

25.000 serials are received rt-gu- Henry Clay, and Jouett Shouse. 

larly. Also provided are manuscripts 

The majority of the volumes and other items especially in 
are housed in the Margaret I. the field of Southern and Mid- 
King Library. A new addition, western history, and microfilms, 
which was built in 1962, has microcards, rare books, typo- 
doubled the size of this building graphical materials, and Ken- 
and permits greater use of the tucky music, 
facilities. Selective collections are found 

_ _ # _ in the libraries of the following 

HoSmtfl I divisions and departments: Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station; 
■3 rtf* > Architecture, Art and Music, 

Ml ClXlClllS Biological Sciences, Chemistry 

U | j and Physics, Commerce, Educa- 

Helped tion, Engineering, Geology, 

E Home Economics, Horticulture, 

FRANKFORT— Helping the Law, Library Science, Mathe- 
pat ient learn to live and work matics, Medical Center, Middle 
in a community is a major ser- Eastern, and Pharmacy, 
vice at Frankfort State Hospital The University of Kentucky 
and School, says Dr. Logan is a member of the Midwest 
Gragg, superintendent. Interlibrary Center in Chicago, 



ious Activity Available 

ortunities for Rose Street is just one of many religious centers 
1 Center on located adjacent to the campus. 



Horse Show Promises 
Excitement, Pleasure 



It took a lot of people a lot of hours to make 
the Kernel "the South's Outstanding College 
Daily" (an award given by the National 
Newspaper Guild) and it takes a lot of man- 
hours each week to keep it there. But just 
because we're tops doesn't mean we still 
aren't trying to give UK a still better cam- 
pus newspaper. All those awards may fill up 
our wall space . . . but not our heads. 



KERNEL 



Announcing the 1967 Kentuckian 

A New Concept In Yearbook Publishing 
TWO BOOKS WITH MATCHING COVERS CONTAINED IN A SLIP CASE 

BOOK I — a photographic essay of events, people, ac- BOOK II — all organizations, greeks, seniors, athlc 
tivities that make the 1966-67 UK school and residence halls, 

year unique. 

ACT NOW! YOU SAVE IF YOU ORDER EARLY 

TOTAL PRICE - BOTH BOOKS ^ ’ 5 b ' r S , ept " mber 1 . 

Akll v c , ftrt September 1 - January 1 $7.50 

UNLT ?/«UU January 1 - June 1 $8.00 

LINDA GASSAW AY, Adviser, Kentuckian, 



Send the coupon below to 

Journalism Building, University o I Kentucky, Lexington 



Take advantage of early pre- 
publication prices and order 
your copy of the 448-page 1967 
Kentuckian now! 



NAME 



CLASS 
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Vietnam 



- There Are 
More Than Two 



A Dog’s Life 

This fella doesn’t seem concerned with studying right now — 
"It’s just too hot,” he says. He's decided that it’s a dog's life 
and he should live it — so lie’s relaxing on the steps of the library 
and sunning at the same time. The "fella” is Ralph, the Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity’s mascot. He is a familiar personality 

on campus. 
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Where furnishing Rental Formal Wear for 
proms, formal dances or weddings is our 
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Landen's Tux Shop is the favorite formal 
wear source with the college crowd . . . so . . . 
drop by and make yourself at home! 

I hope to meet you soon. 
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LSI): Divergent Opinions On A Controversial Drug 



From A User's Viewpoint: 



k My Experience Is Always Intense 
— It’s Broadened My Perspective’ 



(Editor’s Note: The following 

letter was sent unsigned to the 
Pitt News, campus newspaper of 
the University of Pittsburg. The 
author of the letter told the editor 
of that paper that he was a 
student who had used lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD). The 
editor could not verify that the 
author is a University of Pitts- 
burgh student, since he would 
not identify himself.) 

What follows is a description 
of my personal experience with 
LSD. 1 do not intend to generalize 
or to pass judgment about this 
controversial chemical because I 
have not done any extensive re- 
search nor have 1 used LSD under 
controlled conditions. What I 
have to say is based on what 
1 have seen happening to myself. 



When I first heard of LSD, 

I was sure that taking it would 
be a bad idea for anybody. A lot 
of people feel this way. I think 
the reasons for my fear were 
analogous to those of a woman 
who fears the loss of her virginity. 
It’s a big decision with possibly 
bad consequences and hence be- 
comes an important issue. All 
pro and con advice, even from 
the specialists, seemed one step 
removed because no one could 
tell me just how I would react 
to losing my psychological virgin- 
ity. I was at terms with my 
status quo, and feared change 
as much as I imagine a small 
farmer, a southern racist or a 
reactionary does. However, 1 was 
very curious anti that ended up 
making all the difference. 

I thought things over and 



conversed avidly on the subject 
of LSD for a couple of months. 
I finally decided that I had 
enough curiosity to overcome my 
fears of going mad, killing myself, 
ruining my future and getting 
caught, so I “turned on with 
a good friend of mine at a secluded 
campsite in the country. I found 

that all my fears were ungrounded 

and have taken LSD three times 
since then, every time with 
friends who were also “high, or 
with friends who were “straight 
but cool.” 

My LSD experience is always 
extremely intense. Just like learn- 
ing a new subject or meeting a 
fascinating person.it has changed 
me and broadened my per- 
spective. 

To start with, I have begun 



From A Doctors Viewpoint: 



LSI) User Escapes . . . 

But Into Chaos , Not Reality 



University neurologist Dr. Abraham Wikler 
agrees that the LSD user's powers of perception 
are altered, “but what he’s escaping into is not 
reality, but rather chaos. Dr. Wikler explains. 

Neither did Dr. Wikler deny that the “trip 
widely publicized by users may also be wildly 
fantastic. But he explained it this way: 

The brain can be compared to an extremely 
complex electrical circuit with man) breakers, 
outlets, and with various degrees oi conductivity. 

The current follows a logical, orderly pattern 
and is only stopped at those points where the 
circuit is broken. What happens .when a large 
dose of LSD is administered, he said, is as it 
all the old circuit breakers were torn out and 
new ones plugged in randomly. 

The result is that some parts of the circuit 
are overloaded, some parts get little or no current, 
and consequently the “appliances’’ attached either 
may not work or do so erratically and unpre- 
dictably. 

“If you have a sufficient dose ot LSD, Dr. 
Wikler said, pointing to a ceiling high bookcase, 
"you'd be fascinated with all the books on these 
shelves w hen you came into the room. 

“You might be noting everything — and spend- 
ing hours at it — as if you’d never seen a book 
before. Meanwhile, you’re maybe supposed to be 
taking an exam somewhere else.” 

In short, he said, “The distinction between 
relevant and irrelevant stimuli is lost in LSD. 
We learn to distinguish between fantasies and 
realities -with LSD this ability is impaired. 

Dr. Wikler participated in a study from 1956-63 
in the Diction Hesearch Center (Narco) dealing 
with “halucinogenis,” drugs such as LSD which 
give their users halucinations. 

“The subject becomes ver> suggestable’ under 
the use of tin "halucinogenis” Dr. Wikler said. 
"He can be persuaded to see or hear almost 
anything. 

One subject, he said, was told he could see 
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the veins in his hands; he responded immediately 
that he could. As soon as the subject was told 
he could see the bones in his hand as well, he 
said lie could certainly see them too. 

"If you like this sort of thing, you can call 
it ‘consciousness expression . In my opinion it 
is ‘consciousness distortion. 

Dr. Wikler rejects claims that LSD gives its 
users some sort of “direct experience” with the 
world around them. Users often claim that train- 
ing and teaching distort free, direct expression 
and perception. 

"This is garbage. Dr. Wikler declares. 

“Disruption or disorganization of sensory ex- 
perience is not a liberation." 

The image w hich a person under LSD’s effect 
may have of his own body is sometimes altered 
or distorted, the UK doctor added. 

"He (the user) may be absolutely certain lies 
a giant or an infant -it is a feeling of strangeness 
to his own body.” 

The way he may perceive himself depends 
on the particular setting of the moment and his 
relationship with the observer, Dr. Wikler ex- 
plained. “If the observer appears hostile, the 
halucination is apt to be fighting, and colors 
will be dark and gloomy,” Dr. Wikler said one 
investigator addl'd. 

If the observer is a friend, the user may see 
smiling faces and bright colors. 

Of claims that under LSD’s effect, the indi- 
vidual is able to increase his powers of concen- 
tration and perceive in much greater detail, Dr. 
Wikler said that neither could the user control 
or direct w liat things he w as likely to focus in on. 

According to Dr. Wikler, the user might bejust 
as likely to spend hours examining a ball oi 
dust in a corner as on anything else. 

Dr. Wikler describes LSD as "a drug not to 
be toyed with." 

"It may be (and he emphasized "may be”) 
of some advantage in psycho therapy in the hands 
of skilled therapists,” he concluded. 



to understand convention and 

taboo. My everyday life is filled 
with learning behavior patterns 
which I am only recently aware 
of and which often seem far 
from logical. One does not wa k 
down Fifth Avenue saying hello 
to everybody, one does not offer 
to make love to an old woman, 
one shakes the right hand, one 
accumulates as much money and 
property as possible, one learns 
to hate enemies, generosity is a 
virtue, one scorns incest and 
homosexuality, one fears the un- 
known . . .and the list goes on 
forever. 1 haven’t abandoned 
these conventions, but 1 have 
learned to accept them for what 
they are and can easily tolerate 
their absence in others. Thus, 
I’ve become a more natural man. 
In a nutshell, normality has be- 
come what I see with the naked 
eye, not just a statistical concept 
of w hat the rule is. 

I experienced a “fleshy feel- 
ing,” which is the best way I 
can verbalize it. I felt truly in 
substantial; made up mostly of 
water, air and a minimum of 
necessary biochemicals. Just how 
these pitiful little molecules were 
endowed with “soul to create 
“living me” seemed trite with 
respect to the fact that our 
little life is rounded with a sleep. 

It was a nihilistic feeling and 
horrifying to say the least. Words- 
worth said that death is the 
mother of beauty, and I believe 
that. Far worse, however, is the 
fact that death is indifferent to 
beauty and I hate the sinking 
thought of it now with a passion 
because I feel infinity in my 
bones. 

I have developed a neurosis 
about policemen and narcotics 
agents. The main reason tor this 
is that the duty of these lawmen 
is to bring people like me to 
justice for being curious about 
LSD. I have minded my own 
business and don’t feel at all 
like a criminal; yet I’m ruined 
if I’m caught, so the police pose 
a threat. I must emphasize here 
that I’m a good citizen in my 
opinion and that I have aided 
the police on occasions where I 
needn’t have troubled myself. 
The police is a necessity in this 
country and they have helped me 
in many ways throughout my life. 
It is simply that LSD is my per- 
sonal harmless curiosity, and 1 
don’t deserve to become a sick 
degenerate in the eyes of society 
as a result of laws that don’t 
apply to im*. 

What about hallucinating? 
This aspect of LSD has been given 
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adequate publicity elsewhere. 
Liquids flow up the walls on my 
command, colors swim, music 
becomes terribly involving and 
I wring every sound to its last 
reverberation. In short, I become 
pseudo-master of the real world. 

It is always fascinating. 

I also experience a fascination 
for detail, such as examining a 
piece of dust, seeing how a blan- 
ket is woven or marveling at 
Swiss cheese. A piece of bona 
fide art can be almost too much 
to endure in all its intricacy. My 
world is a myriad of nuance from 
which I sort out the "noise” 
when I’m sober. However, with 
LSD the noise threshold for all 
my senses drops tremendously, 
and the world about me can seem 
dizzying in all its complexity. 

LSD does not make me be- 
come more creative. The ex- 
perience is rather an appreciative 
one for me. I am not an artist, 
but I do play the guitar. I tried 
to play while high, but my in- 
tentions were so far ahead of my 
ability that I lovingly put the 
guitar back into its case for more 
sober times to come. 

As far as food is concerned, 1 
usually don’t eat for a few hours 
before 1 “go up,” and rarely 
have much of an appetite sub- 
sequently. I even lose my usual 
hourly urge for a cigarette. But 
I did experience a food fascina- 
tion one time which ended with 
my slowly eating about ten jars 
of different baby foods over the 
period of about an hour. 

I hope all this doesn’t sound 
sick to you, the reader, because 
it is completely true and com- 
pletely personal. Perhaps you 
think that I didn’t need LSD to 
experience the things I did. You 
may be right, just like you don t 
need a Ph.D. to be successful. 
In my opinion, I ventured some- 
thing and gained from it. That 
should make you happy for me. 
My only point is to attempt a 
communication of my LSD ex- 
perience on paper. 

What about LSD at Pitt? Well, 
1 go to Pitt, but I don’t know 
of any other LSD "addicts on 
this campus. 1 may be the only 
one. 1 don’t sell LSD, nor do I 
know where it can be bought in 
Pittsburgh. About a year ago 1 
bought a small supply in another 
city and it is just about used up. 
I have had my kicks and 1 don t 
intend to replenish my supply. 
I’ll probably just happily dis- 
appear into the midst ot Ameri- 
can society after 1 graduate. 
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study begin. Miss Daniels remem- 
bers from last summer that she 
‘just loved going to classes. 

“I enjoy going to classes, too,'* 



can tell by looking that I’m not 
too old. 

And so it is and has been for 
the past four years at theUniver- 



number which must be followed, 
but I think that there ought to be 
maxi mums and minimums.” 

If adjustment to the Uni- 
versity routine was a problem 
for these participants in the ‘‘high 
school junior program, adjust- 
ment to dormitory life seems to 
have been much less of one. 
According to Mr. Nickell, the 
dormitory life has been one of the 
best parts of his being here. 
‘‘People are so friendly on my 



benefit. “I was not particularly 
interested in getting my courses 
over with. I wanted to get used 
to college life, to get adjusted.” 

“Well, I came because I 
thought it would be a lot of fun,” 
added Mr. Nickell. “In West 
Liberty, where my home is, we 
don’t have the jam sessions and 
good bands like they have here.” 

Miss Daniels agreed that both 
reasons were valid. “I learned a 
great deal about college life and 
had a lot of fun at the same time. 
Everybody told me that 1 
wouldn’t like going back to high 
school after being here for the 
summer. For the first month after 
I got back in school, 1 almost 
agreed with them. But it was my 
senior year, and I soon got back 
into the swing of things.” 

“In fact, my senior year was 
easier because I had been here. 
Naturally, my semester of fresh- 
man composition helped me with 
my last high school English 
course. But it was more than that. 
I think that I had begun to learn 
how to study.” 

However, like most freshmen 
that come to the University, the 
first few hours were a bit hectic 
and somewhat confusing. “I 
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High School Juniors 
Study On Campus 
In Summer Session 



By FRANK BAILEY 

“Well, do you have to use my 
name? I mean, I don’t want every- 
body to know that I am in high 
school.” The speaker was an 
engaging sixteen year old named 
Harriet Lea Halcomb from 
Scottsville, Ky. 

But before Miss Halcomb 
could get too upset, her roommate 
comforted her with the reminder 
that for the summer, at least, she 
was not in high school. “You’re a 
college freshman,” Carol Lynn 
Daniels kept reminding her. 

That’s true,” agreed Barry 
Nickell, “we are freshmen, but I 
don’t care if people do know that 
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sity. Miss Halcomb and Mr. Nick- 
ell are both a part of the College 
of Arts and Sciences’ Summer 
Program for Superior High School 
Students. Miss Daniels, who is 
from Beaver, Pa., was a member 
of the “high school junior” pro- 
gram last summer and has re- 
turned this year as an entering 
freshman. 

These students and nine 
others like them have been ac- 
cepted into the program for the 
summer session. They come here 
between their junior and senior 
years and may take as many as 
six college hours, three of which 
must be freshman English, for 
which they receive full college 
credit here or at any other college 
or university of their choosing. 

But the credit is not the only 
motivation for many of these stu- 
dents who come to the University. 
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missed orientation and was abso- 
lutely lost,” stated Miss Hal- 
comb. ‘‘I thought that there 
would be someone here to advise 
me, but there wasn’t at first. 
Then I was finally assigned an 
adviser in the English Depart- 
ment. I certainly w as discouraged 
at first because I couldn't get my 
schedule straightened out.” 

Mr. Nickel didn’t think orien- 
tation was much help. “Orien- 
tation did nothing for me but mix 
me up. It was one speech after 
another. There ought to be some 
way to improve that.” 

All three concluded that 
things finally do adjust them- 
selves. Then course work and 



agreed Miss Halcomb, “but 1 
have to study. 1 have already 
spent some time doing that.” 

Mr. Nickell commented that 
he thought it was just a little 
early for him to be evaluating 
his courses. But Miss Daniels had 
something to say about the fresh- 
man English system as she sees 
it at the University. “I think that 
they (the freshman English 
courses) should be standardized 
in some way. I believe that the 
University should set down 
certain criteria for the professors 
to follow. I don’t mean that every- 
one should read the same books. 
Give the instructor 30 or 40 to 
choose from.’’ 

“What I am talking about is 
the fact that some classes write 
hardly any themes, while others 
are writing constantly. Some 
write research papers and some do 
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Carol Lynn Daniels, a former member of the bers of this summer’s program. Miss Halcomb 



University’s “high school junior” program, and 
now a UK freshman, gives knowledgable advice 
to Harriet Lea Halcomb and Barry Nickell, mem- 



and Mr. Nickell are participating in the College 
of Arts and Sciences Summer Program for Superior 
High School Students. 



floor that they have come to call 
my room Club 106.” (He lives in 
Room 106 in Haggin Hall.) 

“It’s like one big happy family 
in Holmes,” Miss Daniels said. 
“It was a little different last year 
because there were more people in 
the dorm. It was noisier.” 

“Frankly, I like the noise and 
the sound of the stereo,” added 
Miss Halcomb, “but those cars 
and sirens are about to drive me 
crazy. At home, I am used to 
studying with music playing’ so 
I don’t have to adjust to that 
here. In fact, I miss my brother’s 
drums.” 

Another problem Miss Hal- 



comb finds that she faces daily 
along with thousands of other 
college students is getting up. 
“I love to stay up as late as I 
can, but I have to force myself to 
get out of bed in the morning.” 
But in spite of all the problems 
and adjustments that have to be 
made in such a short time, these 
students feel that un’versity life, 
in general, is a most valuable ex- 
perience that has and will con- 
tinue to help them to mature. 
They especially enjoy their free- 
dom of speech. As Mr. Nickell 
put it, ‘‘We can bring up any 
controversial topic that we want 
to discuss here, and you certainly 



cannot do that in most high 
schools.” 

A further feature of the Uni- 
versity upon which they all agree 
is the “high school junior pro- 
gram. But they do have a w arning 
for the University, offered by Miss 
Halcomb: 

“We do not want to be set 
apart from the rest of the students. 
That would be the same thing as 
having a high school institute on 
UK’s campus. We don’t want any- 
thing special done just for us. We 
want to be students like everyone 
else.” Her friends agreed. Thus 
far, the University has heeded the 
warning. 
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Water Ballet 
A New View 



Many University students have witnessed per- 
formances of the Blue Marlins. But few have had 
the opportunity to view water ballet from a 
different angle— beneath the surface. 

Kernel photographer Dick Ware spent three 
days observing two members of UK’s Blue Marlins 
in a water ballet. He took about S00 pictures 
with a special waterproofed camera — the Nikkonos. 

The pictures of the coeds were taken at the 
Lansdowne Country Club pool. They are Mary Jo 
Marcuccilli and Patty Day, both of Lexington. 
Both are senior members of UK s synchronized 
swimming group. 

The pictures were taken as the coeds practiced 
precision movements. The> will be expected to 
coordinate water ballet stunts to music for the 
Blue Marlins. 

The ghost-like images, which lead to some 
unique patterns, are caused by ripples in the 
water. Several of the pictures show undersurface 
reflections of the coeds. 

Both Miss Marcuccilli and Miss Day are seniors 
in the College of Education. For identification 
purposes. Miss Day is wearing the two-piece 
bathing suit. 

The Blue Marlins hold tryout sessions each 
fall for coeds who want to demonstrate their 
water skills. 



Photos by Dick Ware 
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Lexington and Fayette County 
contributed 560,000 tor the con- 
struction of buildings, and Presi- 
dent James K. Patterson used his 
personal savings to supplement 
the building hind. 

In 1880 three new buildings— 
"Old Main, now the Adminis- 
tration Building; a men's dorm- 
itory, and a home for the presi- 
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UK Began As Agriculture, Mechanical College In 1865 



The institution now known as 
the University of Kentucky came 
into existence February 22, 1865, 
when the General Assembly char- 
tered the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College and made it a 
part of the older Kentucky Uni- 
versity, now Transylvania Col- 
lege. 

The legislative action was 
taken in order that Kentucky 
might take advantage of the 
Morrill Act, under which the 
state could acquire 330,000 acres 
of public lands. 

Thirteen years Pater, the Leg- 
islature repealed that part of 
the charter making the A. and 
M. College a part of Kentucky 
University, and established an 
independent Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Kentucky 
whose full support was to come 
from the state. 

To provide a separate campus 
for the new institution, the City 
of Lexington donated its 52-acre 
fairground which, during the 
Civil War, had been utilized as 

bivouac area lor Union troons. 



dent — began rising on the old 
fairground site. All are still in 
use. The dormitory, now known 
as White Hall, houses adminis- 
trative offices, and the former 
president’s home is headquarters 
for the dean of arts and sciences. 

With establishment in 1889 of 
an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, the A. and M. College ex- 
perienced its first major expan- 
sion. The college of that year 
included agriculture, civil engi- 
neering, classical, scientific and 
normal departments. Two years 
later, a department of mechanical 
engineering was established, and 
courses in mining engineering 
were added in 1901. 

The name of the still-small 
institution was changed in 1908 
to State University, and a Col- 
lege of Law was established the 
same year. The department of 
agriculture became a College of 
Agriculture, the three depart- 
ments of engineering became 
known as schools of engineering, 
and the classical, scientific and 



normal departments were consoli* 
dated into a single College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

In 1916 the school was given 
its present name. University of 
Kentucky, and a year later, with 
the beginning of the administra- 
tion of Frank L. McVey, there 
began a transformation that was 
to lead to its current academic 
arrangement. 

The three schools of engineer- 
ing were merged in 1918 to form 
the present College of Engineer- 
ing, a College of Education came 
into existence in 1923, and a 
College of Commerce two years 
later. The Craduate School, 
founded in 1912, was put under 
the direction of a full-time dean 
in 1924. 

The University’s seventh col- 
lege, pharmacy, came into being 
in 1947 when the long-established 
l^ouisville College of Pharmacy 
was merged with UK. In 1954 
the Medical Center was autho- 
rized to include Colleges of 
Medicine, Nursing and Dentistry. 
They, along with the 500-bed 



University Hospital, comprise the 
Albert B. Chandler Medical Cen- 
ter, which was constructed at a 
cost of $27 million. A School of 
Architecture was established in 
1964. 

Since 1878, when the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 
was separated from Kentucky 
University, the institution has 
had six presidents— James K. Pat- 
terson, 1878-1910; Henry S. Baker, 
1910-17; Frank L. McVey, 1917-40; 
Herman Lee Donovan, 1941-56; 
Frank C. Dickey, 1956-63, and 
John W. Oswald, 1963-. 

Since its founding in 1865, 
the University has awarded de- 



grees to about 42,000 students. 
From an enrollment of 190 in 
1866, the student population 
climbed to 14,360 in the fall of 
1964. 

Besides giving instruction to 
students from every county in 
Kentucky, from all 50 states and 
from over 40 foreign countries, 
the University contributes to the 
welfare of Kentucky and the na- 
tion through research, experimen- 
tation and public service. 

The University is a small city 
in itself, having its own post 
office, bookstore, radio station, 
newspaper, printing plant, cafe- 
terias, theaters, and police force. 



Classroom 

Experiences? 



A trip up a building, a look at a leaf or scanning During the semester hundreds of classes leave 
a map — each a part of classroom experiences campus to seek out new and different experiences 
at a University. Practical experience plays an that will stimulate a growing mind, 
important part in the learning process at UK. 
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Welcome 



FROM 



KENTS 

The Ivy League Headquarters of Lexington 

r 25 ° 7 o off i 

• • 
■ On any purchase or tux rental. Must be ■ 

1 redeemed by Sept. 15, 1966. All students 1 
1 must present I.D. card. 1 

I r 



CLIP THIS COUPON FOR SAVINGS! 

Remember! . . . 

KENT'S 

For all your clothing needs and 
Tuxedo Rentals 
Kents Pegs Pants 



OPEN 

MONDAY and 
FRIDAY 
TIL 9 P.M. 



KENT'S 



120 South 
Upper 

DOWNTOWN 
254 6500 





/ 
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hashion Buying l\ot Really Glamorous 



and poor boy and put it with 
a skirt to make a suit. Every- 
thin# coordinates so the buyers 
will make an order for the entire 
group. 

While the salesman shows the 
merchandise, the buyer records 
style numbers and the various 
colors the article comes in. 

Every place we went, we were 
presented the “Carnaby I,ook.” 
Wide garrison belted hip hugger 
slacks and skirts. The bell-bottom 
slack is out and the stove pipe 
leg is “IN.” Paisleys are in 
with checks and plaids. The 
English school boy look certain- 
ly has invaded our fashion in- 
dustry. 

All the clothes were either 
very smart looking or extremely 
unflattering to females. 

The most difTicu It part of 
being a buyer is trying to de- 
cide whether certain fashions will 
appeal to the people who buy 
in bis store. Mr. Bloomfield and 
I chose a few of the “kooky” 
items to show Lexington but we 
mainly stuck to the collegiate line. 

Some of the salesman gave us 
a hard time about Kentucky being 
backward when we said certain 
types of clothing wouldn't sell in 



our area, but then they naan t 
heard of Weejuns. 

During one day’s time, we 
would visit alxait twenty dif- 
ferent places. 

By the middle of the week. 

1 was so tired of walking and 
seeking so many clothes that 
I just wanted to see a familiar 
face or, better yet, go home. 
One day at lunch, I looked up 
and there was a fellow UK stu- 
dent. It really made the world 
seem small to t' ink that in the 
eight million peo,.)° around me 
that I should see a student I 
knew at UK. 

We concluded our week at 
the market with visits to the 
places showing decorations for 
displays, models, and hat racks. 

Being a buyer wasn’t as 
glamerous as 1 had once imagined 
it to be. There was an awful 
lot of hard work but I enjoyed 
every minute of it andanticipate 
another such experience. 

This fall, the Student Cen- 
ter Board is sponsoring a st\le 
show withthe clothes Mr. Bloom- 
field and I bought in New York. 

Everyone is invited, Septem- 
ber 13th, at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Student Center Ballroom. 



The Orchid 
Room 



Lowenthals welcome you to Lex- 
ington and the University of Ken- 
tucky. We congratulate you on 
selecting the University of Ken- 
tucky for your academic career. . . . 
We know your fondest dreams and 
aspirations are yet to be realized. 



Lowenthal s , one of Lexington’s 
oldest firms, first in furs and fore- 
most in fashion for nearly three 
quarters of a century now has two 
locations in Lexington, Downtown 
at Main & Walnut and a Suburban 
store in the Eastland Shopping 
Center. Featured are fashions for 
the co-ed including such famous 
names as Villager, Lady hug, Glen 
of Michigan , Sportstempo , Mod- 
ern Juniors, Lassie Jr., and many 
many others that are shown in all 
the leading fashion magazines and 
are favorites on every campus. 



UK coed Sharou Horton models newest fashion craze— a paper dress 



It’s Only A Pap 
DRESS? 



are showing up in stores around 
the country this summer. 

The do-it-yourself dresses 
come sleeveless with patch 
pockets. You snip it yourself to 
the desired length. 

You don't have to worry about 
thundershowers or cigarettes: the 
dresses singe, but don't burnand 
get sogg>. but don't disintegrate. 

How long the> last depends on 
how clean you are: they can t be 
washed or dry-cleaned. 



The newest word in the 
fashion world is. in a word: paper. 

That’s right, paper dresses 
have stormed the market. A 
Brooklyn department store intro- 
duced them recently and sold 
1.N00 in two weeks. “Its quite 
phenomenal,” a salesgirl said. 
"Some women are buying 6. S, 
and 12 at a time. 

The crinkly toss-away dresses, 
ranging in price from $1 to $10 



COMPLETE LAUNDRY AND 
DRY CLEANING SERVICE 

Serving University of Kentucky 
Students For 50 Years 



trough the stores 
\ souvenier pen 



We Now Feature 



ONE DAY SERVICE 

AT NO EXTRA COST! 

In by 9 ... Oi 



BECKER 



LAUNDRY — DRY CLEANING CO. 
Corner South Limestone and Euclid 



Eastland Suburban 
Eastland Shopping Center 



Downtown 
Main at W alnut 





KENTUCKY COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 






j OOMMU** 



Administratively, each college 
has a director who reports di- 
rectly to Dean Hartford, who 
through President Oswald, re- 
ports to the UK Board of Trus- 
tees. Additionally, each college 
has a seven-member local ad- 
visory committee appointed for 
four year terms by the governor. 



cation at the University of Mich- Trustees voted to rer 
igan, told the Southern Regional system from the UK 
Education Board’s legislative of Extended Programs a 
work conference last fall: “The a separate Division of 
community college is in a very Programs and a Divisioi 
real sense society’s answer to munity Colleges. Vete 
society’s need for expanded edu- cator Dr. Ellis F. Hart 
cational opportunity.” named as Dean with I 

To this end, UK’s community Godbey as his assistant 
colleges are certainly fulfilling a 
vital need. Presently each col- 
lege has commercial education 
training pro- 






and secretarial 
grams. Two-year nursing pro- 
grams, and important semi- 
professional area, have been 
operational at Henderson, Cov- 
ington, and Elizabethtown. Ash- 
land and Southeast also provide 
the academic year of studies 
needed by nursing students in 
near-by hospital schools of 
nursing. 

In January, 1964, the UK 



You can give without loving 
but you cant love without giving 



ILDER 






vr WJK EVERYONE 

READS THE 

KERNEL! 



The South’s Outstanding 
College Daily 



Looking for a good used hula-noop? 



Looking for a part-time job? 



Need two tickets for the game? 



Want to swap a wood stove for a kitchen 
sink? 



You and your girl not speaking? 



Need a ride home? 



Need a 1/th century wig? 



DR. ELLIS HARTFORD 



Lost an important phone number? 



New Circle 

Bluegrass Restaurant 

Featuring , . , 

CHAR-BROILED STEAK DINNERS 
RIB-EYE— $1.45 STRIP SIRLOIN— $1.45 
T-BONE STEAK— $1.45 
Vi FRIED CHICKEN — $1.30 

i.clud., French Fr.e. o. Ho.hb.o.n,, Ve 9 etoble, Solid, end 
Hot Buttered French Vienna Bread. 

BELTLINE - NEXT TO CIRCLE 25 drix/f.iki 



Need to borrow class notes? 



$1.10 a day — 20 words or less. 



ROOM 113 A 



JOURNALISM BLDG 
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Oswald Enters ‘Senior’ Year 
• . . And Hasn’t Huit Kunniri 



Former Governor Bert T. 
Combs, in the opinion of many, 
aptly described the September 
19f>3 arrival of I)r. John W. 
Oswald as the University of Ken- 
tucky’s sixth president, when lie 
said, “Oswald hit the ground 
running.’ 

Those who have worked with 
the 47-year-old former University 
of California vice president 
would only hasten to add, "He 
hasn't quit running. 

Sixteen to eighteen hour days 
have rapidly become customary 
to Oswald and his aids in their 
program of creating an environ- 
ment of “academic excellence” 
at the state university. 

Since he succeeded Dr. Frank 
G. Dickey as UK president, Os- 
wald’s entire program has been 
toward nurturing “a healthy in- 
tellectual ferment” created by 
his predecessor, and guiding 
UK in its dual role as both a 
"leader and servant of society. 



Oswald, a former PT boat 
commander in World War II. 
a college football star and Phi 
Beta Kappa, leaves no doubt 
as to what he thinks a Univer- 
sity’s major role should be. It is, 
he has said "... to teach, to do 
research, and provide service." 

He cites the importance of an 
outstanding faculty by asserting 
that quality for such teaching, 
research and service is dependent 
upon the quality of the faculty. 

Oswald, who is entering his 
‘senior year at the University, 
cited the necessity of creating 
an environment which will en- 
able UK to attract and retain 
the necessary scholars for these 
purposes. Those who have closely 
watched the University during 
Osw ald’s 29 months at the helm, 
believe this environment has 
been attained through numerous 
prescriptions. Among these are: 

— changing the academic year 
from a 12 month to 10 month 

Youth Corps Building Roads 
Into Eastern Kentucky 

FRANKFORT — Twenty may become permanent forestry 
eight-man Neighborhood Youth personnel. During the forest-fire 
Corps teams are building access season many oi the boys help 
roads into remote timbered areas fight fires. 

in Eastern Kentucky as routes State Forest Ranger Chavis 
for forest fire-fighting equipment. Davis calls the program “the 
The work is the third NYC greatest thing that ever happened 
project sponsored by the State to Wolfe County.” The Corps- 
Natural Resources Department 's men he supervises there are build- 
forestry division. The 15-week ing a 2 1/2-mile road, including 
project is financed by a $192,322 two wooden bridges, to previ- 
grant from the U.S. Department ously inaccessible Baptist Fire 
of Labor. Tower. A Morgan County team 

The 20 teams are working is credited with quelling two 
in these counties: Martin, John- fires. 

son, Lawrence, Elliott, Carter, Seven girls arc participating 
Magoffin, Morgan, Rowan, Meni- in the project as dispatchers and 
fee, Wolfe, Powell, Estill, Lee, clerks in ranger offices. 

Owsley, Jackson, Clay, Knox, Nadler says he is awaiting 
Lewis, Whitley, and McCreary, approval of a federal grant that 
Harry Nadler, associate state would make the program a year- 
forestry director, says the project around one. 

"is not a relief program, it’s a NYC enrollees are recruited, 
work program.” counseled and tested through 

It’s purpose, says Nadler, is State Department of Economic 
to train the boys so they can Security local employment of- 
enter the country’s labor force, tiees. I hey are mostly school 
He says some of the Corpsmcn drop-outs. 

General Music Subject 
Of Education Workshop 

Ceneral Music in the Junior He has had experience in the 
High School will be explored as a public schools teaching choral, 
group of music teachers from instrumental, and general music „ 
throughout the state participate on the secondary level. At the 
in the annual Music Education University of Iexas, he teaches J 
Workshop at the University of music education and applied v 
Kentucky July 11-15. trombone and tuba. 

Director of the workshop de- The author ol numerous ^ 
signed for music supervisors, articles which have appeared in ,0 
vocal and instrumental teachers, music journals, Dr. Brookhart is ^ 
and college students will be Dr. currently working on a textbook * 
C. Edward Brookhart, member of in choral literature. jK 

the music faculty at the Univer- He * s ^ member oi I hi Mu <») 
sity of Texas. Alpha Sinfonia, Music Educators ^ 

All sessions of the workshop National Conference, Phi Delta » 
will be held in the Fine Arts Kappa, Pi Kappa Lambda, Texas jo 
Building. Music Educators Association, Js 

Dr. Brookhart earned the ami the American Association » 
bachelor of music degree, the of University Professors. 
masters degree, and the Ph. D. Workshop coordinator is Miss 

degrees from George Peabody Sarah Holroyd, of the l K music ^ 
College. faculty. S 



DR. JOHN W. OSWALD 



a "slowdown within the UK 
complex. If anything, one can 
probably expect an increase in 
tempo of planning and progress 
at UK. for as Oswald said earlier 
this year, “in education, our real 
business is our unfinished busi- 
ness.” 

Few doubt that Jack Oswald 
already has an idea as to how 
this unfinished business will be- 
come finished at the University 
of Kentucky. 



more approved. These colleges 
have been cited by Oswald as 
“our most valuable instrument 
. . . in preserving the belief that 
each individual should be pro- 
vided the maximum opportunity 
to educate himself to the limit 
of his capacity. 

With activity in the afore- 
mentioned and many other Uni- 
versity related areas, presently 
occurring, there is no sign of 



14,000 students will be on 

$ 

campus this fall. 



About half will be men 



The majority of these will 
buy their clothing at 
MAXSON'S. 



If you are one of the men 
in the 5,500 newcomers to Lexing- 
ton you'll want to discover the Ken- 
tuckian Shop at Maxson's. It's the 
biggest and oldest shop devoted ex- 
clusively to the college man . . . and 
a decade of collegians have made it 
their favorite shopping place for 
"in" clothing. 



You'll find a big differ- 
ence in dress between the high 
school and college campus. . . . We 
think it will pay you to visit us be- 
fore planning your college wardrobe. 
Our fashion experts will be most 
happy to guide you. 



dick 



High Octane Catalytic 
GAS — 29.9c gal. 



All Your Auto Need* 



Quick Son icing — Trained Mechanic* 

Mammoth Means Most In Student Service 

333 E. Main, at the end of Rose St. 254-7908 



in the heart of Lexington 
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People Still Talking 
About Wildcat Prospects 






Mo# m 

rjiAfrt 



and Mills and Busey showed a 
lot of hustle and desire. 

“He's got all it takes to be 
an All-American,’’ said Lancaster 
referring to a story on the game 
in a national magazine. “This 
is the best team we’ve ever re- 
cruited here, on paper at least. 

“We got us two big boys 
now since the spring. That 6 
foot junior college transfer 
(Art Laib III from Gulf Coast 
Junior College in Panama City, 
Fla.) will not be ineligible his 
first year here but he will get 
to play three years with the 
other freshmen,” said Lancaster. 

Other UK freshman recruits 
are: Randy Pool, 6-6, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; Travis Butler, 6-6, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Mike Pratt, 6-4, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Dan lsseI,6-9, Batavia, 
Iowa; Clint Wheeler, 6-7'/2, Ash- 
land, Ky.; Bennie Spears, 6-2, 
Ashland, Ky.; Mort Fraley, 6-6, 
Lexington, Ky. 



Although basketball season is tempts for 64 percent (he shot 
a long way off, people are still 61 percent during the season), 
talking about the Wildcats pros- three of four free throws and 
pects for next year both in the grabbed 20 rebounds. He also 
varsity and 'freshman ranks, outscored Indiana's “Mr. Bas- 
especially the freshmen. ketball”, the much-publicized 

Four of coach Adolph Rupp's Rick Mount from Lebanon, who 
12 recruits participated in the two scored 34 points, one less than 
Kentucky-lndiana All-Star has- Casey, on 15 of 33 from the field 
ketball games held last month in and four for seven at the foul 

line. 

Busey, the other half of state 
champion Shelby County’s 1-2 
punch, was the playmaker of the 
Kentucky offensive and scored 
16 points in the two games. A 
good shooter from the outside, 
Busey hit on 49 percent of his 
shots last season. 

Mills, a 6-2 guard, was the 
sparkplug in the first game rout 
for Kentucky. Turning stray 
Hoosier passes into easy Ken- 
tucky baskets, Mills scored 14 
points as a substitute in the 
first game and added six more 
at Indianapolis. His points came 
on seven of 10 field goals and 
six for six at the foul line. 

Dinwiddie, recovering from 
an attack of mononucleosis, 
scored Kentucky’s first two 
points in the June 25 rematch. 
Although these were the only 
points the 6 foot 4 forward 
managed in the series, he still 
held his own on the boards 
against the taller Indiana club. 

How did coaches Rupp and 
Harry Lancaster feel about the 
games? 

“I believe all our boys played 
real well, said Rupp. “Casey 
showed some real fine moves 



I)ER BARON 

Louisville and Indianapolis and 
their performances were most 
pleasing to the Baron. 

The four— Mike Casey and 
Bill Busey of Shelby County; 
Terry Mills of Knox Central at 
Barbourville and Jim Dinwiddie 
of Leitchfield, played major roles 
in leading the Kentuckians to its 
second straight two-game sweep 
of the classic summer series, 
104-77 and 77-67. 

Casey, voted Kentucky’s “Mr. 
Basketball’’, looked every bit of 
it in the first game scoring 23 
points and leading all rehounders 
with 11 grabs. Although he did 
not start the second game, Casey 
finished second in scoring with 
12 points and again led Ken- 
tucky rehounders with 9. 

For the two games, Casey 
hit on 16 of 25 field goal at- 



“TMese indicate you vm^ht do fAi^ur 

WELL a PROBATIONARY STUPE NT. " 



KEENELAND 



By CARY YU NT 

One place of interest to many 
students entering the University 
for the first time is the Keeneland 
Race Course, located some six 
miles west of the campus on 
highway US 60. 

Keeneland is the place where 
the mighty Craustark suffered his 
only defeat in a short but great 
career. Keeneland is also the 
place where each racing session 
numerous University students 
suffer more stunning defeats to 
their weekly allowances. 

There have been countless sys- 
tems produced on how to beat the 
horses and leave the track with 
countless amounts of money and 
live happily ever after. The latest 
contribution comes from one 
T. Francis Ryan of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mr. Ryan, who terms himself 
'the man who split the atom in 
horse racing’, has released a re- 
port entitled “The Tote Board & 
Betting Trainers’’, which he de- 
scribes as “the most revealing 



Cats Four Bound 



Coach Adolph Rupp's basketball Wildcats will leave for the 
Middle East July 17 on a “ good will ” tour sponsored by the 
State Department. 

“ We’ll play a 31-game schedule in a little less than a month 
arul a half," said Rupp. 

“ The deal was" Rupp added, “ that we take a 12-man squad 
including last year’s starting five on the trip." All of the starting 
five but guard Tommy Kron will make the trip. Kron has been at 
the St. Louis Hawks of the National Basketball Association summer 
training camp anil will be married on July 30. 

The Wildcats are due to return to the United States Aug. 28. 



North Carolinians Remember 
‘Rupp’s Runts’ 



Texas Western ior its first na- 
tional title the next night? The 
native partisans believe so and 
the University stands as the 
scapegoat for their enmity. 

Mingled in with the past is 
the North Carolinians’ hopes for 
revenge in the near future. 

“Wait till football season 
was a comment oft-heard on the 
beach and they don't have long 
to wait to see if their boasts are 
valid. 

UK opens its season with 
North Carolina Sept. 17 at Stoll 
Field. 



By CARY YU NT 

Identify yourself with the Uni- 
versity on the beaches of North 
Carolina, and the younger set — 
ages 3-10— throw and kick sand 
at you. And, if looks could kill, 
a good majority of the remaining 
population woidd have your re- 
mains spread out among the 
state's attractive burial plots. 

The state of North Carolina 
had a deep attachment to the 
Duke University basketball Blue 
Devils, similar to the one that 
the Commonwealth had for 
Rupp's Runts last year. 

When the Wildcats beat Duke 
H3-79 on March 18 at College 
Hark. Md., in the semifinals of 
the NCAA tournament it was 
like stealing a boy's best girl 
and the North Carolinians have 
not forgotten. 

“First they lost their number 
one rating then they let UK 
beat them and that was it," 
said a coed from North Carolina 
State. 

Duke liad beaten UCLA, re- 
garded as the nation’s best in 
pre-season polls, twice in De- 
cember and held the top spot 
until the end of January when 
the then-unbeaten Wildcats took 
over for the remainder of the 
season. 

Bobby Lee, a sophomore at 



Wilmington College, summed up 
the feelings of most people. 

“If (Bob) Verga hadn’t been 
sick we’d have won easy.” 

But remember, Larry Con- 
ley was sick that night, too? 

“Aw, he didn't make that 
much difference.” 

Conley scored 10 points that 
night to Verga’s four including 
a key basket at the end of the 
game which Duke coach Vic 
Bubas called the turning point 
of the contest. 

Could Duke have beaten 



Center Motel 



65 Modern Units 
Efficiencies 
24-Hour Restaurant 

Across from UK Medical Center 
On U.S. 27 

Rose and Limestone 
Lexington Phone 252-0099 



UK Handbag Headquarters 

# Finest & Largest Selection of 
HANDBAGS In Town 

• FIRST QUALITY-FAMOUS 
BRANDS 

UISCOL!%T PRICES 



Complete Automotive Service 

Phone 252-7127 

"24-Hour Emergency Rood Service" 

TAYLOR TIRE CO. 

400 E. VINE ST. LEXINGTON, KY 



IMPERIAL PLAZA SHOT POIG a 

— WALLER AVENUE 
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Two of t lie highlights of the Spring semester— social-wise — along 
with numerous formats, concerts, and parties, are the Phi Gamma 
Delta’s Fiji Island Party (at left) and the Kappa Alpha Old South 
Ball (at right). The Fiji natives distribute invitations to their dates 
for the weekend party at a ceremony like the one at right. The 
KA’s don confederate uniforms and white horses to distribute 
invitations to their annual affair. 







Study Abroad Is Subject Of Publication 



As an aid to the thousands 
of American students who wish 
to study abroad, the Institute 
of International Education has 
published a new edition of 
“Undergraduate Study Abroad 
which describes programs spon- 
sored by U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities during the academic year 
and the summer. 

The dramatic growth of these 
programs is shown by the 100 per- 
cent increase in their number over 
the last three years from about 150 
to more than 300 programs. 
In 1950, there were only half- 
dozen junior year abroad pro- 
grams. 

The current edition now lists 
208 group, supervised, or inde- 
pendent study programs for the 
academic year in various coun- 
tries; and 97 summer programs. 
The book, a standard reference 
directory, gives information on 
admissions requirements, costs, 
housing arrangements, academic 
credits, travel opportunities, lo- 
cation, and other topics. 

An introduction to the direc- 
tory has been written by Dr. 
Stephen A. Freeman, vice presi- 
dent emeritus of Middlebury Col- 
lege and director of its Language 
Schools. Dr. Freeman, a recog- 
nized expert in the field of under- 
graduate study abroad, is a con- 
sultant for the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

Dr. Freeman, who in the past 
has been critical of under- 
graduate study abroad programs, 
states that “there has been a 
distinct improvement recently in 
the quality of many of the study 
programs.” However, he points 
out that there are still many 
dangers inherent in some of the 
uncontrolled activities” of this 
movement. 



AUTO INSURANCE 
PROBLEMS? 



Quality Protection for 




Single, Under 25 

Assigned Risks SR 22 State Filings 
Accidents or Points 
Cancelled or Rejected 

* Immediate * Monthly 

Coverage Payments 

Louis Johnson Agency 

AL TOKSTHICK 

180 Market St. Phone 254 2585 



He writes that: "the failure 
of many institutions to examine 
their objectives and evaluate 
their results critically and real- 
istically, their ignorance of the 
foreign scene and of the foreign 
educational system, the pressure 
of student demands and some- 
times of faculty self-interest, the 
inadequacy of their personnel 
and financial resources, the du- 
plication of effort, the shoddiness 
of some plans, the mediocrity 
of many of the students and some 
of the directors who are sent 
abroad — these and many other 
reasons make it imperative for 
college administrators, advisers, 
parents, and students to examine 
any program with utmost cau- 
tion,” he warns. 

Dr. Freeman lists three major 
objectives of undergraduate study 
abroad: first, the humanizing, 
broadening contact with a dif- 
ferent cultural environment; 
second, increased fluency in the 
foreign language and a better 
knowledge and appreciation of 
the literature, civilization, and 
culture of the foreign country; 
and third, specialized study in 
a particular field in which a stu- 
dent has considerable prepara- 
tion. 

For the benefit of the stu- 
dents and advisers interested in 
choosing a program, and tor the 
university administrator con- 
sidering establishing one. Dr. 
Freeman also discusses criteria 
for successful programs. 

He urges careful definition 
of objectives; consideration ot 
the type of program and instruc- 
tion given; skillful selection and 
preparation of students (especial- 
ly in language); responsible 
supervision and direction; careful 
evaluation of achievement; and 
realistic financing. 

He also recommends the es- 
tablishment of American under- 
graduate programs in the non- 
Western world. "In keeping with 
our new responsibilities and our 



new interest in all nations of the 
world,” Dr. Freeman writes, 
“American teachers and students 
alike are becoming aware of the 
need of developing a global view- 
point, and arc examining the de- 
sirability of study programs in 
Latin American, in Africa, and 
in the Near and Far East." 

However, Dr. Freeman sug- 
gests that no new American study 
program be planned for crowded 
European metropolitan centers 
abroad. Colleges should consider 
establishing programs in smaller 
provincial university towns, he 
suggests, adding that these are 
often better for American stu- 
dents. 

To improve the quality of 
undergraduate study abroad. Dr. 
Freeman sets forth a series of 
recommendations. First, he sug- 
gests, each college or university 



FKANKFOKT-Is there hope 
that children of very poor fami- 
lies can realize a college educa- 
tion? 

An official of the U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education 
and Welfare says: 

“The Aid-to-Families-with- 
Dependent -Children (AFDC) 
program is providing more edu- 
cational opportunity for children 
of poor families than any other 
Federal program. 

Here are examples of case 
reports, typical of AFDC homes: 

— A Clark Count) mother and 
four children have their own 
home but large debts. Theoldest 
daughter wants to continue col- 
lege work. Cultural disadvantage 
has made this difficult , but the 
mother says she would do any- 
thing to keep her daughter in 
school. 

— A boy from Allen County 
has been an officer in his high 
school class. The principal knows 
he is capable of college work, 
because he has proved above 



should create an “Advisory Ser- 
vice on Study Abroad,” for, “we 
cannot allow an American stu- 
dent to wander blindly into a 
foreign educational system and 
discredit our own by his a|>- 
parent awkwardness and stu- 
pidity. 

The college should designate 
a special adviser to students on 
study abroad, who would have 
the cooperation ot all administra- 
tive and instructional depart- 
ments of the college. Every stu- 
dent should be required to 

consult t his adviser before going 
abroad for any study for which 
he is seeking credit. 

Dr. Freeman urges the Ameri- 
can college or university to take 
total responsibility for its stu- 
dents who are studying abroad 
for degree credit, and not to 
participate in "commercially or 



average in his studies. This boy 
wants to attend college. 

— A McCracken County moth- 
er with one child has returned 
to high school. She wants to 
attend college, has a job, and 
cooks for the household of eight 
where she lives. 

State Economic Security Com- 
missioner C. Leslie Dawson says 
many children receiving AFDC' 
in Kentucky have college poten- 
tial and should be helped. Help 
is available. Almost every college 
or university in the state lias 
qualified under the Higher Edu- 
cation Act to receive Federal 
hinds for scholarships and work- 
study programs for needy stu- 
dents. 

"We have been conducting 
an intensive survey to identify 
the gifted child in less-fortunate 



privately sponsored study pro- 
grams which arrange travel, in- 
struction, living, and promise 
or imply aeademie credit.” 

In his final recommendation, 
he calls for a moratorium on the 
creation of new programs to per- 
mit co-operative planning: no 
new program of study abroad 
should be established by any 
college or university until it has 
investigated all possibilities of 
associating itself with an exist- 
ing college-sponsored program of 
high quality and similar objec- 
tives. 

Detailed program descriptions 
of more than 300 undergraduate 
study abroad programs which 
appear in “Undergraduate Study 
Abroad” are based on a national 
survey. Copies of the book are 
available for $2.75 from I IE, 809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N. Y., 10017. 



families,” Dawson says. 

The Economic Security De- 
partment has been granted 
$110,000 to provide counseling 
and follow-up services to such 
students. Dawson says the de- 
partment has identified at least 
1,200 students to AFDC families 
with high potential for college. 

More than 300 AFDC high 
school graduates are enrolled in 
college for this fall semester in 
Kentucky, for example, Dawson 
says. 

The AFDC program in Ken- 
tucky reaches about 82,000 per- 
sons— including both the parent 
and the school children of a 
dependent family. Money pay- 
ments in May were $2.3 million, 
or an average of $27.83 per person 
for one month. 
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Riding Boots, 
Jodphur Boots, 
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Riding Coats 
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Needy Children Can Get Education 
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